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''The mother cast a despairing, anxious look 
upon the doctor. 

"'WeUP' she said. 

" ' Madame/ replied Bouchereau in a low voice, 
weighing every word, 'your child is threatened 
with blindness ; yet, if he was my son, I would 
not risk the operation. Without thoroughly 
understanding his organisation, I find singular 
disturbances, a debility of the whole system, 
and especially the poorest, most vitiated, and 
exhausted blood/ 
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"'The blood of a King!' exclaimed Tre- 
derique> rising suddenly with an explosion of 
wrath. She remembered. She saw again the 
pale face of her first-born in its small rose- 
covered coffin. Bouchereau, brusquely en- 
lightened by that involuntary cry, had risen 
likewise, recognising the Queen of Illyria whom 
he had never seen, for she went nowhere, but 
whose portraits were in all the shop windows. 
" ' Ah, Madame, had I known . . . .' 
"*Do not apologise. Monsieur,' said Tre- 
derique, recovering herself; ' I came here to 
learn the truth ; that truth we never hear even 
in exile. Oh! M. Bouchereau, how wretched 
queens are 1 Do you know that they are all 
urging me to have my son operated on, and yet 
they do not ignore that his life is in periL But 
the raison d^Etat? In a month, a fortnight 
perhaps, the Illyrian Diet will send us its dele- 
gates. There must be a king to show. Such as 
he is, Zara is presentable; but blind, no one 
would have him. Therefore, the operation must 
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be performed, even if it kills him! Beign or 
die ! And I was to be the accomplice of this 
crime I Poor little Zara I What do I care if he 
never reigns ; if he lives, my God ! if he lives !* 

" Five o'clock, and nearly dusk. In the Eue 
de Eivoli, crowded by the return from the Bois, 
the slow file of carriages was following the rail- 
ings of the Tuileries, which, struck by the 
slanting rays of the setting sun, thrust them- 
selves on the passers-by in lengthened stripes. 
Towards the Arc de Triomphe a red Boreal light 
still bathed the scene, while the opposite horizon 
was already veiled in a purple haise darkly 
shadowed at its edges. The heavy carriage, 
emblazoned with the lUyrian coat-of-arms, 
passed the turning of the Eue de Castiglione, 
and before the queen suddenly arose the balcony 
of the H6tel des Pyramides, and with it the 
illusions of her first arrival in Paris ; they floated 
and sang like the voices of the brass instruments 
ringing through the foliage of the gardens. 
Since that day, what struggles, what disappoint- 
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ments ! Now all is ended — quite ended — the 
race is run ! A deadly chill fell upon her as the 
landau rolled on towards the shadows — always 
the shadows. She did not see the timid, implo- 
ring glance which the child lifted to her face. 

" ' Mother, if I am no longer the king, will 
you love me all the same ? ' 

"*0h, mydarUng!' 

"Passionately she grasped the little hand 
timidly stretched out to seek hers. Her sacrifice 
was consummated. Warmed, upheld hy the 
tender pressure of the child's fingers, Frederique 
was a mother, nothing but a mother now ; and 
when the Tuileries, whose solid arches were 
gilded by a declining ray, abruptly appeared 
to recall the past, she gazed at* them without 
emotion, without memory, as if they were some 
ancient Assyrian or Egyptian ruins, witnesses of 
vanished customs and nations — a grand old thing 
—dead." 

In the chapter, VeillSe iTJrmes, the exiles are 
buoyant with a revived hope ; the faithful old 
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Due de Bosen is giving a ball to assemble a 
group of loyal partisans, who on the morrow, 
headed by the king, depart to undertake a coup de 
mam which will replace Christian on his throne. 
'* Suddenly the orchestra was silent* Chris- 
tian and Frederique had entered From a 

thicket of rhododendrons in the brilliantly 
illuminated garden, three strange, thrilling, 
energetic chords vibrated. Every Slav present 
started, recognising the sound of the gudas, 
whose long-handled mandolins were visible 
against the dark foliage. First, a murmuring 
prelude, an irruption of distant sonorous waves, 
advancing, rising, growing, spreading, something 
like a heavy cloud laden with electricity, rent at 
times by forked flashes, bursting at last into the 
stormy, voluptuous, heroic national air. at once a 
hymn and a dance — the air of Bodo'itza, which 
yonder in lUyria is part of every festival, of every 
battle, and expresses so well the double charac- 
ter of its ancient legend. The " Heyduque" 
Bodo'itza, prisoner of the Turks, feigns death 
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in order to escape ; later on, a fire is lighted on 
his hreast, he does not stir ; a serpent, warmed in 
the sun, is slipped into his bosom ; twenty naik 
are driven into his palms ; he maintains his 
stony immobility. Then Haikouna is sum- 
moned — Haikouna, the tallest, fairest of the 
Zara maidens — and she is bidden to dance before 
him, singing the while the national lUyrian 
chaunt. As soon as the prisoner hears the first 
bars, with the tinkling of the sequin necklace, 
the rustling of the golden-fringed skirts, a smile 
parts his lips, his eyes open ; he is lost. But the 
dancer, in a rapid gyration of her rhythmical 
steps, draws nearer and nearer to the prostrate 
figure, and drops over the quivering features the 
silken scarf with which she accents and wreathes 
her movements. The Heyduque is saved, and 
this is why, for two centuries, the national 
lUyrian air is called the air of Eodoitza. 

" As they heard it under the sky of their exile, 
all the lUyrians, men and women, grew pale. 
The call of the guzlas, with the subdued accom- 
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paniment of the orchestra in the ball-room, like 
the mu£3ed roar of breakers over which the 
storm-bird throws its piercing cry, was the 
voice of the Fatherland swelling with memories 
and tears, with regrets and secret aspirations. 
The immense heavy bows, shaped like weapons, 
did not strike the strings of the instruments 
alone, they vibrated upon acutely sensitive 
nerves wound to breaking pitch. Youths of 
stalwart frame and handsome face glow with 
the undaunted valour of Eodoitza, so richly paid 
by the love of a woman ; fair Dalmatians — as tall 
as Haikouna — feel in their hearts the same 
tenderness for heroes. And the older men, 
thinking of their far-off country, the mothers 
gazing on their sons, find sobs rising to their 
throats ; and all, were it not for the presence of 
the king and queen, would mingle their voices 
with the loud, strident shout which the guzla 
players, at the close of their performance, throw 
to the stars in a last explosion of brilliant 
chords. 
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"The dancing commenced with a brio and 
animation, marvellous in a world where even 
pleasure is conventional. A fiery, feverish motion, 
an unconscious passion thrills in the clasping of 
hands round supple waists, in the exaltation of 
the dance, in the burning glances exchanged, 
even in the rhythm of the waltzes and mazurkas, 
through which rang at times a jingle of spurs 
and bridles. At the close of a ball, when 
the dawn whitens the window-panes, the last 
hours of a fdte have perchance these hurried 
ardours, that delirious forgetfulness; but here the 
f&te had hardly begun, and already palms burnt 
under the glove, hearts throbbed beneath the 
flowers of bodices and of diamond-tipped orders ; 
when couples passed in a languorous dream of 
music and love, smiling, indulgent, sympathetic 
eyes followed them out of sight, for it was known 
to all that these handsome young men, Illyrian 
aristocracy exiled with its princes, Trench 
noblesse always ready to pour out its blood for a 
heroic cause, were to start in a few hours on a 
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perilous and venturesome expedition. How 
many of them before a week was over would lie 
stark on a distant mountain slope, with the rush 
of f!heir life-blood in their ears, and in death 
listening again to the intoxicating measure of 
their last mazurka I 

" It was the near approach of danger that gave 
to the animation of the ball the anxiety of a 
vigil of arms ; it lit up the eyes with tears and 
flashes, with recklessness and languor. Can 
aught be denied to him who goes out so soon to 
confront possible death ? And it is Death, whose 
wings fan the cadence of the violins, tightens the 
embrace and hastens the avowal. Fleeting loves, 
passing contact of ephemeral souls in one ray 
of sunshine! They had never met before, will 
never meet again, and yet their hearts are closely 
knitted. Some of the proudest beauties attempt 
to smile away their weakness, but their affected 
levity ill disguises their gentle yielding. The 
crowd whirls on with bending heads and lifted 
curls, e^wh couple fancying itself alone — dazed. 
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maddened, imprisoned in the intricate and magic 
circles of a waltz by Brahms or a mazurka of 
Chopin." 

Les Rois en Eodl are, to the admirers of 
Daudet's art and manner, more than either his- 
tory or fiction ; they are a series of perfect pic- 
tures drawn from unhackneyed but yet natural 
sources, and painted in brilliant word colouring ; 
they unroll themselves luminous and eloquent, 
the action compelling the phrase, the phrase dra- 
matising the action. Style creates or kills what it 
expresses ; it is direct and personal, like a kiss 
or a stab. Daudet's style is rapid, close, and 
picturesque; the frequent use of the present 
tense, so wearisome when awkwardly applied, 
is with him singularly felicitous ; it infuses 
added vitality, and seems to translate the pas- 
sions into sentences swift and fiery as them- 
selves. Another charm in Daudet's writings 
is that he never ascends the rostrum to deliver 
his story; he remains discreetly in the back- 
ground, directing the reader's attention to^the 
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development of certain destinies to which he 
is himself a stranger, quietly associating him 
with all the emotions of anger, scorn, patriotism, 
love, or despair that sway the actors, and watch- 
ing them like an impartial spectator as they 
go to meet their doom. 

Every past book of the author of Jack has 
given evidence of progress, when it has not 
revealed as yet unsuspected resources in his 
great talent. He had the novel and not alto- 
gether satisfactory idea of publishing his Nvma 
Ronmestcm in the French Illustration; it ran 
in that publication and simultaneously in three 
others for as many months, and as soon as it 
came out in book form reached a circulation of 
thirty-seven thousand ; it was calculated at the 
time that every line brought 7fr. 50c. to its 
fortunate author. The motto inscribed on the 
title-page was : " For the second time the Latins 
have conquered Gaul," and it was universally 
declared that the hero was no other than 
Gambetta. The latter was perfectly aware that 
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public rumour pointed to him as the model 
who had sat for Boumestan, although several 
other Southerners claimed to be the originals 
of the character. A marked coolness sprang 
up in consequence between the politician and the 
novelist, who had till then been staunch friends. 
Daudet was deeply hurt by the estrangement 
and its cause, but found it difficult to give an 
official denial to intangible gossip, till a Dresden 
publisher issued a German translation of Numa, 
prefacing it with a statement that the hero was 
Gambetta taken from life. Daudet eagerly 
seized the opportunity of openly protesting 
against the insinuation, but, as usual in such 
cases, his contradiction met with little credence, 
all the more that the denial robbed the novel 
of some of its piquancy. However, Gambetta 
was the first to hold out the olive branch, and 
to address his quondam friend at a dinner at 
which they accidentally met. The great Tribune 
looked across the table at Daudet, and quietly 
asked him if all the sayings placed in Numa's 
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mouth were inventions or actualities. "Some 
are real," replied Daudet, "others come out of 
my head" (and on comparing notes the latter 
proved to be far the more numerous); "but/' 
he continued, "had I intended to sketch you, 
I should have made you so like that there never 
could have been the shadow of a doubt about 
the resemblance. True, my Roumestan is pot- 
bellied, but you know all our Southerners are 
either very stout or withered like old dates. 
There is no medium." Gambetta generously 
held out his hand, observing, "And, after all, 
what does it matter? Remember the answer 
of the bricklayer who, falling from the fifth 
floor of a house, was asked in his descent, by 
a lodger leaning out of the window half-way 
down, how he felt. * Pretty well at present/ 
the man answered, 'but time will show/ I 
have never contradicted any reports about my- 
self; I advise you to do the same. Time will 
show^ And the reconciliation was complete. 
DaudeVs thorough knowledge of the South is 
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apparent in every page of Numa Boumeatan ; his 
long sojourn in Paris seems to have only inten- 
sified his appreciation of its grandear, poetry, 
and foibles. There is a singular fascination in 
that South as he presents it — burning, glit- 
tering, and tinselled — fickle, exalted, generous, 
and boasting — sometimes so lovable, frequently so 
dangerous. Daudet has brought it from its own 
frame of olive-trees, changeless skies and tropical 
suns, into the cold, pitiless, searching atmo- 
sphere of northern Paris, for us to judge, con- 
demn, despise, or admire. True to his system, he 
neither praises nor blames, but involuntarily, he 
lets you suspect that he has a secret predilection 
for those mobile natures, and would be glad to 
screen them from censure even while confessing 
the emptiness of their protestations and the 
insincerity of their beliefs. Numa Boumestan 
is less interesting and lovable than Jansoulet 
the Nabab ; the only excuse to his double infi- 
delity occurring under precisely similar circum- 
stances after an interval of six years — resulting 
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once in his wife's alienation, the second time in 
her pardon — lies in his perfect moral irrespon- 
sibility and childish impressionability. «His 
weakness and vanity are only not monstrous, 
because he is so utterly unconscious of being 
either weak or -vahr; he nevfij^-Melises that he 
is disloyal, and when he is betrayed in his turn 
he passes without transition from a burst of 
murderous rage to the calm indulgence and 
placid forgiveness of a nature whose impressions, 
vivid as summer lightning, have as little power 
to scathe. 

Once more Daudet has been well inspired by 
his genius in his delineation of characteristic 
French types and scenes following each other in 
rapid and telling contrast; the watering-place 
of Arvillard les Bains ; the Ministerial reception 
on New Year's Day ; the concert at Roumestan's 
oflBcial residence; the skating rink, with its 
pitiful parody of art and doubtful assumption 
of elegance ; the " Farandole *' in the arenas ; the 
triumph of the musician Valmajour; the interior 
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of the Provenjal shop of Southern produce, 
grafting a corner of Marseilles, Beauvais, and 
Aries in the heart of the Faubourg St. Denis ; 
the death of Hortense, stricken in her early 
youth, and looking upon her untimely end as 
the only possible denouement " to a great mis- 
take bearing a bitter fruit of shame and sorrow;'' 
the wife awakening from her sweet dream of 
motherhood, and learning " that to live happy we 
must remain satisfied with the a peu pres of all 
things, and mould a complete felicity out of the 
half happiness that life gives us." 

A distinct but wholly remarkable incident 
in the novel shows better than any comment 
what grandly simple and quietly bold methods 
Daudet knows how to employ. 

Eosalie, Eoumestan's wife, has again received 
the proof of her husband's unfaithfulness; she 
refuses to live any longer with him, or allow 
her child to be bom under his roof, and seeks 
refuge in her parents' home till she can obtain 
a legal separation from the husband who has 
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outraged her. President Le Quesnoy, her father, 
is to her and to the world the embodiment of 
integrity, austerity, and science; she has from 
her cradle worshipped his noble life and incor- 
ruptible morality, and in her adoring partiality 
almost neglected for him her sad, silent, quiet 
mother. Together they try to shake EosaJie's 
resolution, imploring her to avoid scandal and 
forgive ; but she remains inflexible. 

*' At last the President slowly rose, whispered 
a few words to his wife, who started and seemed 
to oppose his wishes, but with a commanding 
gesture he left the room, and beyond, his mea- 
sured stately tread awoke the echoes of the grand 
old house. Then the mother called the daughter 
to her side, and in hushed accents, as if afraid 
of hearing her own voice, all tremulous and worn 
with unshed tears, she said : 

" ' Listen. He wishes me to tell you that your 
fate is the fate of all women, and that your 
mother has not escaped the common lot' .... 

" Rosalie, who had not wept at the treachery 
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of her own husband, felt scalding tears rise to 
her eyes at this degradation of her father, the 
father whom she had placed in her thoughts so 
far above other men ; finding him wanting, 
her hatred and contempt of society increased 
tenfold; but by degrees the low humble plead- 
ings of her patient, insulted mother shook her 
proud resolve, and as a supreme atonement for a 
wrong so nobly endured, an abdication of self so 
sublime and so resigned, Bosalie renounced her 
own vengeance, begging only for time before 
resuming her place at Eoumestan's side. 

" When next President Le Quesnoy saw his 
daughter, he murmured his thanks in her ear, 
but when, as was his wont, he bent his head to 
press his lips on the forehead so lovingly offered 
of yore to his caress, the woman's head sank so 
low that his kiss fell only on the braids of her 
hair, and a subdued voice whispered coldly, 
* Good-night, father/ 

" The proud old gentleman remained silent, a 
long shudder shook his gaunt frame. He, the 
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First Magistrate of Prance, be — who in his 
long life had so ofben accused and so often con- 
demned — ^had at last found a judge/' 

Tartarin 8ur lea Jlpea and Part Tarascan, 
with their bright gaiety and inimitable wealth 
of humour, bonhomie and innocent raillery, are 
the latest and liveliest outcome of Daudet's 
rich fund of meridional observation. He is 
assuredly not blind to the failings of ''his 
Midi," as he calls it, but he winks at them, 
delights in them, and would not, if he could, 
have it otherwise. 

" Oh, the lovely lies of the South \" he has 
often been heard to exclaim. " People there lie 
without reason, without motive, for their own 
gratification. The South has prodigious stories 
wherein murder, love, crime, and friendship 
mingle. Le Malade Imaginaire was a Southerner, 
you may be sure. Moli^re knew it, and, could 
he be interrogated to-day, he would not deny it. 
Every exaggeration is natural to my country- 
men. When they talk, transpose their meaning 
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two or three tones lower, and you may have a 
chance of getting at the truth." 

The trilogy of Tartarin marks a very distinct 
feature in Daudet's work. He has divided it 
into three parts, each forming a complete 
volume, at the end of which he had possibly no 
intention of resuming the adventures of his 
hero. In the last, concluded and 'published in 
book form only a few months ago, he kills 
Tartarin, but he cannot prevent him from remain- 
ing an accomplished literary type. The stout, 
rotund, merry Proven9al, always starting on 
impossible expeditions, returning to his fiative 
Tarascon sore at heart from disappointment, 
and weary in body from over- fatigue, suddenly 
revives to boast of his exploits, and in each 
succeeding account of his wanderings he is seen 
soaring to greater heights of chimerical illusion. 
Always deluded and deceived, heroic and gro- 
tesque, he is in turns intensely funny and pro- 
foundly pathetic. Tartarin, with his enthu- 
siasm and credulity, his naif conceit, his touch 
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of Southern insanity, his irrepressible exaggera- 
tion, excites laughter when he laughs, and pity- 
when he stumbles into trouble of his own seek- 
ing. Maybe the author who created him will 
regret that he so ruthlessly ended his career, for 
he must often have found relaxation and surcease 
from the depression engendered by deeper and 
more mournful studies of human minds and 
hearts, in the mellow, rippling laughter, and 
light-hearted vitality of his Proven9al Don 
Quixote. 

Gaiety is a rare and precious gift, tending to 
disappear from contemporary literature, driven 
away by cynicism and discouragement Thrice 
blessed he who has retained the will and the 
power to raise a laugh, not only by and with 
his hero, but at the accessory characters he has 
brought on his mimic stage. When the Marquis 
de Eeys started his enterprise of a colony at Port 
Breton, where so many deluded emigrants dis- 
covered that they had been grossly duped, Daudet 
saw his opportunity, and after showing us Tartaric 
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as an Alpine climber and a lion-killer, he started 
him again as a colonist. We greeted him de- 
lightedly, together with Cortecalde, Fascalon, 
and his other companions, so easily gulled, so 
frantically eager, entering so blindly on an 
adventure of which they knew nothing, and 
having to answer before a tribunal for the mis- 
takes of Port Tarascon. 

The novel was written in an incredibly short 
space of time, and — a fresh departure for Daudet 
— appeared first as a serial in Harper's Magazine, 
cleverly translated by Mr. Henry James. It 
was not» however, till it came out as a book with 
all the piquancy and flavour of the original 
tongue, with the exquisite illustrations of 
Quillaume, that the French public was able to 
fully appreciate the charm and merriment of 
Daudet's latest creation. Not a single reader, as 
he closed the vohime, could help bidding a 
melancholy farewell to the good hero of 
Provence, to the honest fat fellow who told such 
outrageous lies in perfect sincerity, and from 
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whose unctuous, smiling lips every form of 
" blague ^ came so trippingly and convincingly. 

This study of the most charming of French 
novelists would not be complete if mention was 
not made of SaphOy a book which would never 
have been written had Daudet not been tempted 
to prove that he could emulate in realism of a 
certain kind the great master of the school, 
Emile Zola. It appeared in 1884, and was 
dedicated " to my sons when they are twenty ; '* 
a hazardous, nay more, a dangerous experiment 
for a father to make ; as it has never been con- 
clusively proven whether the sight of the Dot 
drunk has made the sparkle of champagne or 
the warm gold of liquor less alluring. 

In my own mind, I have no doubt that Daudet 
— even admitting that the laurels of Zola cost him 
some jealous pangs — started with the laudable 
intention of being crude only to be strong, of 
lifting high the red danger signal ; that he con- 
scientiously intended to set forth in their most 
repellent colours the relentless and ferociously 
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egotistical illicit amours that fasten on their prey 
with the tenacity of the octopus, that emasculate, 
exhaust, and kill ; hut he had not calculated on 
the perfidious seductions of his matchless style, on 
his instinctive pathos and poetry, so that against 
our better judgment we find ourselves pitying 
the vile and shameless Fanny, and feel convinced 
that few " sons of twenty " would have the 
Cato-like austerity to judge her with the severity 
she deserves. SapAo, amidst scenes that are 
hideously cruel or savagely revolting, has some 
scenes of inexpressible grace and idyllic purity, 
others of intense pathos and harrowing truth. 
Therein lies the most serious objection to the 
book considered as a lesson and a warning. 
Some have called it a dark and regrettable blot 
on Daudet's literary record, others a work of the 
highest art — a masterpiece. The former lament 
that his pen should in this one instance have 
swerved from the higher and purer lines it had 
made its own ; the latter extol a greater psycho- 
logical research, a more profound depth of 
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observation and a deeper knowledge of the 
hidden recesses of the soul. Let me add one 
word of advice : whosoever cannot read Sapho 
in French should not read it at all, and even 
among those who possess this indispensable 
qualification, only the dispassionate, unemo- 
tional students of human nature, of its disorders 
and diseases, will reap from its perusal the 
teachings contemplated by the author. 

Unlike Ohnet's experience, 1890 closed with 
a triumph for Daudet. His comedy, r Obstacle^ 
acted on December 28 at the Gymnase, proved a 
complete and honourable success, in which scan- 
dal, sensational or risquS situations, have no share. 
It has taken a firm hold of the public, perhaps on 
account of its simple, strong, pure lines ; it is 
better constructed than La Lutte pour la Vie, 
and quite as admirably written. 

In spite of a harassing disease, of great suffer- 
ing, of failing strength, Alphonse Daudet works 
incessantly. He is engaged on a book which 
treats of Pain ; but even then his characteristic, 
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national light-heartedness asserts itself, and from 
the sombre background start brilliant fire-flies of 
mirth and laughter. 

Whatever the future has in store, however 
short may be the span of years assigned to him 
by fate, he has had the supreme happiness of 
seeing his son married to the granddaughter of 
the man whom France and Literature consider as 
the crowning glory of this century. Mademoi- 
selle Hugo, obeying the mandate of the poet, 
decided to dispense with all religious ceremonies 
at her wedding, so the solemn contract was 
entered upon at the Mairie alone, and Paris will 
long remember the pomp and eclat of last 
February's nuptial /i^fe 

The name of Madame Julia Daudet, the 
wife of the author of Jack^ places itself 
naturally near her husband's, not only because 
she is his extremely intelligent collaboratrice, 
but because she is a charming writer in her own 
right. In her short, graceful, piquante sketches 
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of VEnfance d'une Farisienne, Impremons de 
Nature et ctArty Le% Enfants et les Meres, she has 
jotted down memories of her childhood, of the 
pleasure she owed to Art, together with her 
own maternal observations, coached in exquisite, 
very modem, very refined language, entirely 
difierent from Daudet's, but not the less highly 
appreciated by dilettanti and all those who value 
unaffected sincerity as much as literary merit. 

On Thursday evenings, a few habitues, all men 
of merit and talent, meet in Alphonse Daudet's 
comfortable library of the Bue Bellechasse, and 
spend a few hours in the charming informality 
of a family party of which Madame Julia is the 
presiding spirit. Elegant and witty, quick at 
repartee, readier still with charming attentions and 
gentle courtesies, her ambition is to be a model 
hostess rather than attempt to assert her own spe- 
cial claims to rank among her husband's colleagues. 
A dreamy expression that often passes over her 
eyes, her smile so much more irequent than her 
laughter, the simple gowns and subdued colours 
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in which she dresses, tell the observer that her 
childhood was spent under the tutelage of 
parents at once austere and tender, literate and 
reserved, practical and highly educated. Her 
training taught her that home is not a vulgar 
institution, that family ties and obligations do 
not necessarily deaden intellect, and that inspira- 
tion can reside on the domestic hearth. 

" I do not believe that I ever was intended 
for literature," says Madame Daudet, *' for, if that 
had been the case, I know that I should have 
sacrificed every hour of my existence to my 
work." In the long desultory talks and discus- 
sions of the Thursday evenings, drifting so 
easily into philosophical subtleties and meta- 
physical controversy, she suddenly oflfers a 
suggestion, or with a few clear and concise words 
throws a new light on the subject, but immedi- 
ately, as if unwilling to obtrude her personality, 
anxious to disclaim any authority, she modestly 
adds : " However, I am not sure of what I say — 
I really understand nothing at all about it/' 
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None of her books are novels in the accepted 
meaning of the word, for she has affranchised 
herself of perfunctory formulas, but they all con- 
tain the essence of a hundred novels. She has 
herself unequivocally defined her programme. 

"Were I a man," she wrote, "I would make 
literature outside of life, with a thorough com- 
prehension of men and things, entirely apart 
from common adventures and ordinary events. 
I would seek the triumph of expression under- 
stood in absolute and refined truth. But the 
sphere of a woman's observation is limited, her 
artistic centre is narrow ; she lacks time, inde- 
pendence, and the stimulus of intercourse, there- 
fore she must rest satisfied with a short range 
of vision, tangible because it is so very near, 
and the outcome of her nervous, excitable im- 
pressions is a form of literature applied to, or 
resulting from, the emotions of her home." 

Her genuine sympathy with the success of 
others, her tactful and yet sincere interest in 
the writings of her friends, her absence of per- 
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sonal vanity and artistic egotism, have endeared 
her to all her husband's literary friends; and 
Dandet recognises in her the tacit collaboration 
springing from close intimacy, and the uncon- 
scious transfusion of reciprocal qualities bene- 
ficial to both, and which is the felicitous and 
inevitable outcome of a perfectly happy conjugal 
life. 
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VIII. 

Ghistaye Droz — ^Criticism nonplussed — Monsieur, Madame ei 
Behe and Entre Nous — The reflex of Society under the 
second Empire — ^The Priest in his books — L'Ahhe Bocks 
— ^An untranslatable author — *' Gyp/' Madame de Martel 
— ^A rifle-shot — Her appearance — Her surroundings — How 
she became an author — Petit Bob-^Le Druide and her pro- 
fession of faith — L'Education d^u/n Prince. 
\ 

Taking into accoant the scale of proportions 
and the difference existing between the arts of 
the novelist and the painter, it lias been said by 
Bonrget, I believe in one of his critical articles, 
that the literary work of the present day is to 
the romantic period what Dutch was to Flemish 
painting. The young writers of fiction yearning 
only to avoid the beaten road and to break 
new ground, however circumscribed, turn con- 
temptuously from the broad open tracks and the 
wider reaches to concentrate all their faculties 
on the exploration of some liliputian area which 
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they pride themselves on having discovered; 
they have ceased to deal with human nature in 
general, to search the secrets of the human soul, 
to produce grand and faithful pictures ; it is not 
the wide approaches to the heart they seek, but 
byways, tortuous paths, and too often dark im- 
pure alleys. To inspiration they prefer the 
minutise of imitation ; to a bold composition, the 
puerility of mosaics. 

The task of the critic has in consequence 
grown far more arduous than of yore; it has 
become well-nigh impossible to pronounce a 
synthetical judgment on purely personal and 
analytical works and to establish conclusions 
contradicted at every turn by the absence of any 
connecting affinity in composition. The moralist 
finds himself as puzzled as the aesthete ; neither 
is justified in arraigning society on the indict- 
ment of modem authors inclined to pessimism, or 
of absolving it because the optimist paints it 
in gently lenient colours. The broad judgment 
on a given epoch which used to be so precise. 
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and be it said so easy to formulate for the critic 
of half a century ago, has no practical application 
to-day. Individuality having everywhere taken 
the place of great general lines, individual praise 
and individual censure must, in almost every 
instance, be awarded to each man of letters, each 
standing, as it were, aloof and apart from his 
contemporaries in a literary legislation of his own 
making. 

Gustave Droz commenced by writing what in 
France is called Saynetes (not quite correctly, 
however, for they were not the buflfooneries so 
termed on the Spanish stage), short dialogues 
and light sketches, in which he proved himself 
decidedly original. When later on he enlarged 
his canvas and filled a larger frame, he never 
quite laid aside a certain mannerism appertain- 
ing to his first writings, while a charm in those 
became a weakness in the later ones. 

Monsieur, Madame, et Bebe, soon followed by 
Entre Nous, were rapturously received, partly 
from their novelty, partly from the boldness with 

VOL. II. c 
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which certain hitherto antouched subjects were 
treated. Droz's pungent raillery was extolled ; 
society declared that never had the shafts of 
irony been tipped with such laughing wit, satire 
been ^o delicately impertinent, and lances thrust 
at perverse frivolity with so much directness and 
temerity. Both these books, or rather these 
series of Watteau pictures, had, in fact, at the 
time of their publication the importance of 
valuable social documents. They were — ^hardly 
exaggerated — the reflex of the relaxation of tone, 
excessive license of speech, and liberty of man- 
ners tolerated and encouraged during the second 
Empire. It was probably the period at which 
French high life took its pleasures with the least 
restraint ; when men and women were absolutely 
careless of the opinions of outsiders, not as 
formerly from cynical bravado, but from the feel- 
ing — ^then considered legitimate— of their irre- 
sponsibility in a democratic condition of things. 
This feeling is the explanation and key to much 
which in Prance justly deserves the reprobation 
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of the moralist who does not stop to consider 
whence the evil springs. Nothing easier than to 
stigmatise the scandals that crop up on all sides, 
and the equivocal anecdotes so freely and in- 
cessantly circulated, but it should be remembered 
in extenuation, if not in excuse, that when 
equality is made the order of the day there is no 
longer any class to assume the responsibility of 
upholding a higher standard. Who is there to 
answer to the masses for the recklessness of un- 
bridled pleasure? When no superiority is ad- 
mitted the duty of setting an example ceases, and 
equality is always a descent to a lower level In 
a democratic monarchy there is but one man who 
can fairly be charged with this responsibility — 
the Sovereign ; and under the Empire the head 
of the State was careless, indulgent, or indifferent, 
when he was not himself an accomplice. 

The elegant devergondage and prodigality of 
youth and wealth during this period live again in 
Gustavo Droz's fanciful pages ; in a rapid, daz- 
aling mirage are revived the eccentric disguises 
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of masked balls, the thinly draped tableatix 
vwants, the orgies of dress and words, the 
mundane Lenten congregations, the frivolous 
penance and worldly religion, the insincerity 
and unstableness of passing loves, opinions, and 
beliefs; the absence of any lasting or strong 
conviction, with the sparkling, frothy conver* 
sations, the suggestive implications, the arch 
allurements of lip and eye — all charming, dan- 
gerous, and unreal. 

M. Droz, in spite of his name, which belongs 
to the Legitimist and Catholic world, is strongly 
imbued with Voltairian ideas, and this circum- 
stance rendered his exuberant irreverence more 
marked and irritating. When he sardonically 
exposes the polished unction of one Abbd, the 
uncouth piety of another, there is an uneasy 
consciousness among those he satirises that he 
does so en cormaisscmce de ccmse,- 

Tin Paquet de LettreSy written in 1868, is 
considered a little gem of its kind; electoral 
customs are presented with a fine, dexterous 
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touch ; nothing is more delicatel}' brought about 
than the progressive exactions of the Abb6 Lerouz 
in his correspondence with the noble candidate 
for the deputation feigning to withhold an 
adhesion which he longs to concede. How 
much tact in his conciliation of the favours of 
fortune with the duties of his Ministry 1 What 
a rivalry of stratagems, subtle ruses, hidden pit- 
falls, unmasked batteries, hypocritical conces- 
sions, and strategic manceuvreb in the handful 
of letters between the Countess and the eccle- 
siastic. 

Autour d^ime Source is, however, by far Gus- 
tave Droz's best work, and at the same time 
a compensation to his Voltairian scoffings. In 
VAbbe Boche^ the dominating central figure of 
the novel, he has created a grand living type. 

" He was a man of thirty-eight or nine, tall, 
stalwart, strongly built, with square shoulders, 
the easy manner, firm and frank step which in 
the world is often merely a distinction acquired 
by imitation, but with the Abbe were the natural 
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outcome of an upright mind, of a robust health 
in a sound and well-equilibrated form. His 
deep and serene eyes were those of a man who, 
without a thought to hide, can face his fellow- 
creatures, trying to understand them and de- 
sirous of being understood. The salient muscles 
of his jaws, which the slightest emotion con- 
tracted, indicated remarkable energy addition- 
ally accented by his white teeth, set close and 
leaning a trifle inwards. His hair was thick, 
somewhat coarse, and cut very short. He was 
ever gentle, indulgent, and generous to all ; but 
his smile, however frank, was always wan and 
almost sad, and even when most sympathising 
he remained grave. He might have been 
thought cold and haughty by strangers, had 
they not been told that TAbb^ Eoche had never 
known father or mother, and that he suffered 
the common penalty of all poor children ignorant 
of the affection and intimacy of home-life, aliens 
at every table and every fireside, and who have 
learnt reserve in solitude. Caresses are to in- 
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fancy what the sun is to the young shoots in 
May. riowers bloom tardily in the shade — so 
do men. 

"Although he worked hard in his garden, 
was a great skittle-player, and owned to liking 
physical fatigue, his sunburnt hands were slender, 
if not white ; his fingers long, straight, lissome 
and strong ; his nails smooth and almond-shaped. 
He had not the pale and flabby palm generally, 
and often wrongly, supposed to belong to priests; 
his was more the hand of a cavalier handling the 
sword under a buckskin gauntlet. He had been 
seen braving the wolves driven down to the 
village by the snows of a long winter ; he had 
fought against the flames when in 1859 three 
large barns were on fire. At such times he was 
completely transfigured. In the hour of peril 
his countenance had a singular expression of 
pride and audacity; he threw aside his sotana, 
his eye was illuminated, his voice rose loud and 
vibrating, and sounded like the call of a chieftain 
charging the enemy ; his orders were obeyed 
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without demur or hesitation. He was always 
well in front, lifting enormous beams, wielding 
his axe like the furious woodcutter of the ballad. 
Danger seemed to attract him, and actions 
to impart a frenzy of exaltation. Was it the 
unconscious ardour of devotion, or an instinctive 
desire to quench the burning blood in his veins? 
None could tell, for when the peril was past he 
returned to his habitual calm, and was again the 
man all knew, deprecatingly accepting gratitude, 
repulsing praise, ashamed of having been caught 
red-handed in heroic struggles. He was hard to 
understand; two men dwelt in him. He lived 
poor and humble no doubt, but he was full of 
energy, obstinacy, and will. He gave away his 
last farthing recklessly to assist a poverty 
greater than his own, and when on some bitter 
winter night he had wrapped his cloak around a 
shivering half-frozen beggar, if he experienced 
the satisfaction of his charitable action, he 
also glowed with the pride of having conquered 
self, and scorned the cold dreaded by others. 
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" L'Abbe Boche was born in the mountains. 
Whence did he come ? No one could tell posi- 
tively. Nursed by a peasant woman, taken into a 
Sisters' Home, he had in due course passed natu- 
rally from their hands to those of the Brothers of 
Christian Schools, who had educated him, and 
promptly remarked his intelligence and excellent 
behaviour. He had grown up under their hos- 
pitable roof, they had not without difficulty 
obtained the authorisation necessitated by his 
irregular birth, till one day — as the enfant de 
troupe bom in a regiment enlists under the flag 
in which he was swathed — he had entered the 
seminary without regrets and without enthusiasnu 
Outside the haven that had sheltered him he 
knew nothing of life, picturing it full of reefs 
and storms, and happy to be guarded against 
them. 

"The years he spent in the seminary were 
the only ones during which he breathed the air 
of a large town, and even then he merely peered 
furtively and timorously into the world; then 
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he had left the family of his adoption to be a 
curate in a small parish of the Landes, where 
he had not tarried long. His ecclesiastical 
superior held him in great esteem, and his con- 
dition of natural son which had been an obstacle 
to his taking holy orders, was now a point in 
his favour. Young still, he was appointed vicar 
of Grand Fort le Haut, where we find him after 
fifteen years, forgotten biit content. Some 
M^ite threads gleamed in his hair, his eyes were 
sunken, his face bore the traces of possible 
mental struggles, but all storms seemed hushed 
for ever in the silence of a regular, simple, and 
-useful life.'' 

Fashion, fortune, and rank suddenly invaded 
the mountain parish, speculation and intrigue 
disturbed the quietude of the village; TAbbe 
Eoche is troubled by this eruption of worldliness 
and passion in his rustic presbytery ; the dwellers 
in the aristocratic mansion rufile his peace and 
shake his equanimity. They interest him, and 
yet he dreads them ; they come to Sunday Mass 
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in hin little church : from the sacristy he hears 
the rustle of silks and the murmur of Parisian 
voices. 

^* He folded his hands, closed his eyes, tried 
to isolate his thoughts, his lips moved in prayer, 
and he sternly reproved himself, as with a crime, 
for his want of self-command. At last, as the 
hour had struck, he signed to his acolytes to 
move on, and after them entered the church. 

" He had to summon all his courage in order to 
take — with his face turned to the congregation 
— ^the four or five steps that separated him from 
the altar. He forced himself not to look at the 
people, and he kept his resolution, but he con- 
fusedly perceived ladies on their knees, smiling 
at each other with raised eyeglasses, and gentle- 
men standing, one hand in their waistcoats, strok- 
ing their moustache with the other, and whis- 
pering. Having reached the steps, he knelt, 
and in a voice louder and more vibrating than 
he wished or intended, began the Intrmho^ but 
presently, as his lifted eyes met the crucifix above 
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the altar, he suddenly felt soothed and forgot 
his surroundings. The wooden Christ was 
rough and misshapen, rudely carved by some 
shepherd's knife, disfigured with common paint, 
and yet it was at the feet of this humble image 
that the solitary priest, without family, friends 
or home, deprived of all that the secret instincts 
of nature crave for, had spent the happiest 
hours of his life. He knew every detail of the 
sculpture, coarse to others, sacred to him ; each 
flaw, notch, or crack in the mildewed wood 
recalled some outpouring of his heart — a prayer, 
a tear, a joy. For the meanest and least valu- 
able object becomes poetical, and grows dear to 
the man who has wrapped his soul around it. 
What matters the cut of the garments, the 
wrinkles on the face of a friend, when he stretches 
out his hand to listen and comfort? Even his 
homely exterior invites confidence, his plainness 
is reassuring ; he is loved all the more because 
others think him less lovable; his charm is a 
secret which you alone have discovered. 
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'' The priest was strangely moved as he thought 
that the God of Grand Fort made himself poor 
and humble, and dropped His divine splendour 
to be better understood by His children, and with 
paternal tenderness descended unto them. His 
heart bursting with long-suppressed emotions, 
suddenly expanded ; he could venture to tell and 
confide everything to the God of the mountain, 
and after this outpouring of his soul he felt 
elated and purified ; his breast swelled with a more 
vivifying breath ; he looked upon the world from 
a higher elevation ; a divine warmth pervaded 
his being ; he was conscious of drawing nearer 
to the great central fire of love of which human 
affections are but the expiring sparks. It was 
before that coarsely hewn piece of wood he had 
understood the grandeur and nobility of his 
mission ; there that he had accepted his austere 
duties frankly, with all his heart. He had 
believed his soul large enough to embrace the 
whole of humanity; he had felt strong and brave 
enough to be the pilot who watches in spite of 
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his weariness, oblivious of wind and rain, think- 
ing only that the salvation of those who sleep 
depends on his vigilance and devotion. Sacrifice 
had appeared to him as a triumph, suffering as 
a consolation." 

If Gustave Droz intended to oppose the 
country cure whose soul is white and pure like 
the snow of mountain-peaks, whose life is hardy 
and simple as that of the peasant he teaches 
and assists, whose charity is brusque and inex- 
haustible, to the city priest disheartened by the 
petty vices and false piety of his aristocratic 
parishioners, he has admirably succeeded, bat he 
has also shown that a perfect ecclesiastic is 
incompatible with modem society. The virtues 
of TAbb^ Roche recoil upon him, his absolute 
guilelessness makes him the easy dupe of fraud 
and immorality, and the involuntary conniver of 
crime ; but he expiates his unconscious errors in 
a heroic martyrdom, and remains in the gallery 
of fiction as a grand, earnest, imposing picture. 
'; » The pathos of Gustave Droz is not equal to 
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his irony ; he is less convincing in sentiment 
than in raillery, he has not U don des larmes, 
a rare and precious gift, and his deficiency has 
never been more apparent than in BabolSin. In 
other hands the hero's character might have been 
admirable. The ill-starred professor of mathe- 
matics married to a woman, half artist, half 
adventuress, worshipping her with blind, pro- 
found adoration, scorned, insulted, repulsed, 
ridiculed for. the very depth of his love, would, 
under the pen of Dickens, Hawthorne, or Sterne 
have been sublime and exquisitely touching; but 
Droz's Babol^in neither amuses nor affects us ; he 
is simply grotesque, and we feel half inclined to 
look upon him with the eyes of his wife and 
mother-in-law as a monster of imbecility, a 
prodigy of senile humility. Both the women are 
cleverly drawn ; they are faithful types of pre- 
tension, vulgar ambition, sentimental hypocrisy, 
and cruel heartlessness* 

Like his pathos, Gustave Droz's psychology is 
not his best point, and when he attempted that 
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study the result was a disagreeable story. Le 
Cahier Bleu de MUe. Cidot, is filled with unplea- 
sant details both saddening and irritating. 
We doubt if even the premisses of the author 
are true to nature, and if any woman situated 
like Madame Laumel would, under any circum- 
stances, act as he has made her act. To this he 
may retort that the story is true, and that he 
relates only what has actually occurred. It 
may be so, but a thousand true things exist in 
the world which without paradox may be called 
false, because they are not susceptible of any 
plausible explanation, and remain phenomena 
without importance or deductions. It is the 
artist's mission to discern between the two kinds 
of facts, and to select as the subject for his pen 
only those that respond to the exigencies of logic 
and to the higher demands of his art. 

The style of Droz in the writings which are 
more essentially of his competence, is his own — 
his very own ; it is good, brightly coloured, and 
only now and then overlaid with too elaborate 
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epithets, and those expressions which the French 
call cherchees. All his qualities and all his de- 
fects are strangely euongh most apparent in the 
charming and tragic episode called Les Btang%^ in 
which two stories mingle into one, the most im- 
portant growing out of the lesser. I purposely 
abstain from giving any lengthy extract from this 
and the equally characteristic Monsieur^ Madame 
et JBebSj and Entre Notts, because I should feel 
compelled to give them in the original My 
opinion is that they are absolutely untranslatable 
into English, and no published translation of these 
essentially Gallic stories has to this day tempted 
me to reverse it ; the aroma evaporates and the 
equivocal flavour remains; the irony becomes 
heavy, the marivaudage unsavoury, the gaiety 
artificial, and the elegantly disguised licentious- 
ness, veiled in the graces of the French language, 
suddenly appears gross and offensive. 

However, Gustave Droz has scattered in his 
most frivolous pages many simple, senti (if I may 
VOL. 11. i> 
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use the French terrn, for which I find no English 
equivalent) sentences, that without pretension or 
effort constitute a little code of conjugal, paternal, 
and domestic life. Some of these will reveal 
to the reader a certain phase of the author's 
disposition, which remains unsuspected when he 
is judged only by the general tenour of his 
writings. 

" Long and ever live the family dinner-table. 
Around it our loved ones are gathered ; we 
may venture to lean our elbows on the table- 
cloth when the dessert is brought in, and seated 
there at thirty we drink again the wine of our 
christening. 

" To love is much — ^to know how to love is 
everything. 

" How sweet it is not to alarm the little frail 
creatures who tremble at the slightest thing. 

" The ties that bind children to their parents 
are loosened; those that link parents to their 
children are wrenched asunder. 
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'' A father requires some practice to learn his 
business ; a mother wants none. 

" The father rises to the rank of corporal on 
the day when his infant son lisps his first 
syllables. The small creature begins with Pa-pa 
.... he has instinctively discovered the most 
subtle flattery, the sweetest caress. He com- 
mences life with a stroke of genius. 

'' Filial and paternal love have been idealised, 
and the family called holy. It is because therein 
is found the spring whence arises the need of 
loving, assisting, protecting one another — a need 
which at times, like a dying echo, pervades the 
whole of society. It is but rarely that history 
shows us an entire nation nnited, absorbed in 

itself, thrilled by the same emotion A 

superhuman effort is required to make a family 
of the nation, and to stretch the boundaries of 
home to the furthest frontiers of the land. 

"Laugh at marriage if you will — it is easy 
enough .... but beneath the dust of all the 
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crumbled conceits, grotesque errors, and ridicu- 
lous passions, the keystone of society lies hidden. 
The love of family and home, which is its basis, 
is also its consolation and its joy. The honour 
of our flag, the attachment to our country, all 
that prompts a man to devote himself to some- 
thing or some one outside of Self, springs from 
that feeling, and from it flows the living waters 
at which the human heart slakes its thirst. 

" An egotism a trois! And why not, if this 
egotism engenders self-sacrifice ? 

" If the word * holy ' has still a meaning in 
spite of its grievous misapplications nowadays, 
no better use can be made of it than by prefacing 
that other word * family ' with it. 

" It is from fathers that citizens are made. I 
appreciate all philanthropists and helpers of 
mankind; but I have faith only in those who 
have learnt to love their fellow-creatures in 
fondling their own children." 

Gustave Droz has more than once uncon- 
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sciously echoed the words of Victor Hugo in the 
line of that magnificent epic, " 1811." 

Jfaw In eoBfwn de Hon aont lea vraia coswra de pere. 

The author whose manner most resembles 
Gustave Droz in the lighter genre on which his 
reputation mainly rests is a lady. In France 
women write far less than in England or 
America, and barely one in a cycle of years 
makes a name that will pass undimmed to 
posterity. Of these Madame de Sevigne and 
Georges Sand stand in the vanguard of French 
authors, and to the latter Voltaire might have 
paid the same compliment as to Queen Eliza- 
beth : Et V Europe vous compte au rang due plus 
grands honimes. She has had no rivals and but 
few and distant imitators. Those of her sex 
who have taken up the pen after her have 
wielded it with less power and more femininity. 
Even under a masculine pseudonym, like Charles 
Beybaud, for instance, it has never been diflBcult 
to recognise the woman, and they have deceived 
no one with the impotent assumption of virility. 
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But they compenBate for its absence by other 
qualities; they possess the innate grace and 
subtle delicacy which are the inherent traits of 
their nation, and which their compatriots fully 
appreciate, mingled with a vivacity that is never 
loud, a charm that would be equally recognised 
in England were their writings better known, 
and if the intangible bouquet was not lost in the 
deflorating manipulation of the translator. 

'' Traduttore I traditore/*' must ever be the 
despairing wail of those who ardently strive to 
breathe into another tongue the sacred fire that 
vivifies the genius of their own. They must 
fain acknowledge the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, and look mournfully on the lifeless image 
they have wrought, on the copy which is not 
reproduction, on the pallid semblance which, 
faithful perhaps in outline, is only a blurred 
imitation of the original, lacking in character, 
animation, and expression; always a failure, 
often a caricature. Translations are like those 
photographs of which the chance acquaintance 
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extols the perfection, and from which the friend 
turns discontentedly; the former sees only the 
outward likeness, the latter misses the soul 
within. 

In 1885, ^ heautiful woman was sitting at her 
window on a fine summer's night when the sharp 
report of a rifle startled her ; instinctively she 
lowered her head, and when she looked up again 
she saw that a ball had shattered a mirror on the 
opposite wall a few inches higher. No clue was 
ever found to the perpetrator of this dastardly 
assault. This reads like an adventure in some 
wild American community where the revolver, 
freely used, serves personal vengeance and indis- 
criminate lawlessness ; yet the incident occurred 
in the heart of Paris, and the lady whose life 
was so infamously attempted and so miraculously 
saved was one who had never made an enemy, 
was well known and justly adinired in the social 
and literary world — Madame de Martel, the 
daughter of the Comtesse de Mirabeau, herself a 
clever writer, but above all " Gryp." These three 
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letters compose the nam de plume she had 
selected, but they no longer conceal the identity 
of the witty, joyous, "smart" (if we may use the 
slang word in its Transatlantic misapplication) 
young creature, who with half a dozen short 
volumes made herself in a few years a name and 
a popularity which it takes more painstaking^ 
workers thrice as long to win. 

A biographer has described Madame de Martel 
as ** a Greuze touched up by Gr^vin.'* The defi* 
nition is just, but incomplete. A more ex- 
haustive portrait is the one she unconsciously 
drew of herself in Autour du Mariage^ in the 
person of Paulette d'Allaly: "not regularly 
beautiful, but a chiffonnee and clever face, a 
lovely figure, warm blond hair, large laughing 
eyes, a smiling mouth, and * heaps ' of dimples.'^ 
As her friends see her, she has red-gold hair, 
delicate features, an intelligent and spirittieUe 
countenance, smiles and eyes of extraordinary 
eloquence ; as they know her, she is aristocratic^ 
Parisian, mondaine by inclination and education. 



eloquent and active, revolutionary and reac- 
tionary — not in turns, but simultaneously, by 
heredity as becomes a descendant of Mirabeau. 

Her salon of the Boulevard Bineau has been 
more or less accurately described in several of 
her stories, with its graceful "modernity," a 
coined word in daily use — its subdued and 
half-faded colouring of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, varied chairs and couches all equally 
luxurious; its draped tent-like ceiling, and 
Dresden statuettes gleaming white against the 
plush background. If style is the man, the 
boudoir is the woman, and '* Gyp " is mirrored 
in her surroundings. She talks volubly, with 
abundant gestures ; when she grows excited her 
whole form, figure, and expression become 
rapidly transformed, and she literally acts all 
she says ; she is essentially jin de Steele ; she 
hates anything technical, priggish, or theatrical, 
and in her loathing of prininess peppers her 
conversation with the newest slang of the day. 

Shall it be reckoned to her as a sin ? Before 
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condemning her on this score let us remember 
the quality of the much-vaunted polish and 
elegance of the grand si^cle, and compare the 
language of the aristocratic women of fashion at 
that epoch with the utterances of their proto- 
types in ours. The Princess Palatine address- 
ing her son, the Princess de Montauban bandy- 
ing words with Cardinal Dubois, the Duchesse de 
Gontant-Biron in altercation with Madame de 
Bupelmonde, Madame de S^vigne even, in her 
letters to Madame de Grignan, used expressions 
which Paulette d'Allaly in all her careless 
audacity would refuse to adopt. She may be 
fond of skimming spicy literature, but she does 
not boast of it, while the Paulettes, her prede- 
cessors, allowed the books of Crebillon fils to lie 
openly on their dressing-tables. She frequents 
the Theatre Libre, but she does not laugh at the 
coarse farces of CoUe ; the men who retail to her 
the scandals and risque anecdotes of the hour 
are expected to do so in terms that are at least 
decent, and she clothes her own bold and fearless 
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comments in a veil which, however filmy, would, 
to the grandea mondaines of the old regime^ have 
seemed the most prudish of affectation. 

Madame Martel tells you that her antipathy for 
conventionality caused her, during the old school 
days at the 8acre Cceur^ to bodily fight the girls 
who were poseuaea. These childish battles are 
related in Petit Bleu, a story of delicate 
impressions ending with Joaeph, an incident of 
dramatic interest. Such as Madame de Martel 
is in her interior, such is " Gyp " in literature. 

Accident made her an author. She was 
living in the country at some distance from 
Paris, and in order to keep herself from growing 
rusty in her rustic surroundings, she invited 
under her roof all the presentable neighbours 
and any stray Parisian passing within hail. 
The most contradictory shades of political 
opinion were thus represented, and the hostess 
mischievously encouraged her guests to talk 
and discuss unreservedly. At night, when they 
had all departed, it amused her, alone in her 
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room, to jot down the gist of the conversations 
she had listened to during the day, and while 
retaining their flavour and individuality she 
involuntarily invested them with her own 
original humour. One day, " more from fun/' 
she declares, than any deliberate purpose, she 
sent one of those dialogue sketches to the Vie 
Parimenne, the publication always ready to 
accept racy articles or satirical comments on 
life in the grand monde. She was surprised to 
find her contribution printed in the very next 
number ; encouraged by this unexpected result, 
she repeated the experiment, still without 
appending either name or address, till a foot- 
note inserted by the editor below her last 
article invited the anonymous writer to reveal 
himself Madame de Martel having tasted the 
pleasures of success, partly lifted her incognito 
by signing herself " Gjrp," and on her return to 
Paris became an important member on the staff 
of the gay, frivolous, witty, essentially Parisian 
paper, to which she in a great measure brought 
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back the halcyon days when Taine, Meilhac, 
Droz, and other celebrities were among its 
contributors. 

Her name has since then been inseparably 
linked with La Vie Parisienne ; all her best 
things appeared first in its pages, Elles et Lui, 
Jutour du Manage^ Autowr du Divorce, &c. &;c. ; 
it was the cradle of Le Petit Bob, the delightful 
precocious imp who judges society, decides on 
politics, and staggers the innocent, unsophisti- 
cated Abb^ to whom his education is entrusted ; 
a pretty little monster, a baby philosopher in 
blue velvet — the ideal, and yet happily rare, 
type of the modern child. The infant cynic is 
exquisitely amusing, and is destined to a place 
among the very diflferent, equally immortal chil- 
dren of literature, Little Dombey, Little Nell, 
Sarah Walker, Cosette, and Gavroche. 

Gyp, the woman of letters, the leader of 
society, the first at every rendezvous of her 
world, sport or pleasure, the madcap whom her 
intimates have christened ** Mademoiselle Gav- 
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roche," who can write of love, intrigue, and the 
vie a grandes guides, is nevertheless a devoted 
mother and a loving wife. In the hotel of the 
Boulevard Bineau, surrounded by a large garden, 
she romps by the hour with her two sturdy 
little boys — who sat for Bob — and a sickly dog 
picked up in the street, who looks up at her 
with grateful eyes. She is as earnest and pains- 
taking in her efforts to amuse those three small 
comrades as if she were writing for the public. 
Madame de Martel has other talents, and 
in her busy day finds time to exercise them all. 
She draws remarkably well and composes cos- 
tumes ; she designed one — as Paulette d'Allaly 
would have done — for a paper chase, which was 
instantaneously adopted by fashionable women. 

Gyp's convictions and articles of faith are 
pretty accurately stated in the dedication of 
Le Druide. "If instead of striving, as is 
generally done, to put out of sight what is 
shameful and vile, it were flagrantly exposed 
and branded, the world would become a better 



one." The novel of Le Druide, written in pur- 
suance of this aim, was the dramatic exposition 
of a scandal in high life, imperfectly hushed up 
at the time it occurred, in which vitriol played 
an important, and providentially a harmless, part. 
It is a delightful record of conjugal experiences 
set forth with the lenient philosophy and indul- 
gent irony that have captivated thirty millions 
of French readers. It can be said of Gyp as 
of Gustave Droz : ''Son verre est petit mats elle boit 
dans son verre'' Petit Bob, Autour du Mariage, 
Autour du Divorce, Mademoiselle Lotdou, Une 
Election a Tigre en Mer^ are not classical works by 
any means, but they are original and individual 
without pretension or didactic intentions ; they 
belong to their epoch with their joyousness and 
laughing insouciance, sarcasm, humour, mockery; 
jest and smiles are the notes Gyp knows 
how to trill out, musical and clear as a silver 
bell, not carrying very far it is true, but plea- 
sant to the ear, and occasionally she passes her 
fingers over the pathetic minor keys, revealing 
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almost involuntarily the real kindliness of her 
woman's heart. 

Madame de Martel's latest contributions are 
V Education d'tm Prince and Un Bate, the first 
is not the least mirthful and sparkling of the 
series; it has been seen on every table in' the 
country houses where fashionable society gather 
during the months that Tcmt Paris is out of town ; 
the latter gives the portrait of a disciple of the 
new school of the " misunderstood in art/' as 
good as Daudet's d'Argenton. The satire ends 
with a catastrophe none the less tragic that the 
grotesque conceit and piteous incapacity which 
mark the hero are not wanting in the unexpected 
denjouemtnt. 
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Aodr^ Thenriet — Landscape painter and poet — ^The country 
and the provinces preferred to Paris — MademoiaeUe Quignon^ 
La Fortune d*Angele — Deniae in the wooda^-La, Becharchs 
cPun GoUoptere — Zola's judgment in 1881 — Pierre Loti — 
Un Jetme and a traveller — His personal way of describings 
— The robes of a Japanese Empress who died seventeen 
centuries ago — Sailors — ^A funeral at sea. 

"Monsieur Andre Theuriet is more a word- 
painter of landscapes than a novelist." This 
half reproach has several times been addressed 
to the author of Satwageotme, but in a certain 
degree he ought to be less hurt than flattered 
by it. Assuredly his writings are not sen- 
sational like a medodrama, scientific like a 
lecture, or psychological like a medical treatise ; 
but they have other gentler qualities, all too 
rare at the present time, and for which his 
readers have every reason to be grateful. When 
the prevailing tendency is to multiply exhaustive 
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autobiography, to carry to excess and even 
boredom self-communion and self-examination, 
and to dwell constantly on the morbid, vicious, 
or repellent side of humanity, it is a relief to 
turn to the wholesome and restful, interpre- 
tation of Nature as delivered to us by Andr^ 
Theuriet. Honest without prudery, he knows 
how to jest and be merry without becoming 
licentious; tolerant of all things because they 
exist, he does not dwell solely oii scandal or 
crime; he has a tender melancholy which is 
not sadness, and a philosophy which is not 
pessimism. 

His style, in which the poet that he is can 
easily be recognised, is equally devoid of vul- 
garity and eclecticism ; he composes with facility 
and often with breadth ; his stories are logically 
and, so to say, strategically conducted to their 
climax ; and his characters — generally placed in 
provincial towns or remote rural sites — are por- 
trayed with unexaggerated fidelity. Indifferent 
to the transient popularity of curiosity and in- 
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discretion, profoundly enamoured of the verdant 
peace of forests, of the sylvan aromas of glen 
and dale, of quiet meres sleeping under autumn 
suns, of silent dawns, flowers and mosses, he 
tells his loves simply, unaffectedly, but with the 
sincerity of one who feels so strongly that he 
needs no emphasis, and his truthfulness has 
conquered the esteem which is never long re- 
fused to unaffected veracity. He does nothing 
to dp^e the crowd ; he writes neither for liber- 
tines, roues^ nor enthusiasts ; he has glided gently 
and harmoniously from picturesque verse to 
picturesque prose, and, without effort or sudden 
jerks, has taken a more than honourable place 
among the novelists of to-day. 

Some of his books. Sous Bois and La Recherche 
d'un ColSoptkre, are almost purely descriptive; 
the plots may be called nil, they have no intri- 
cate development or loud dramatic interest, and 
yet they are singularly attractive. Nature is so 
varied in her aspects that she need never fear the 
reproach of monotony, and the writer who under- 
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stands all her moods, and identifies himself with 
all her transformations, acquires the unsought-for 
result of captivating the attention and exciting 
the sympathy of those he leads onwards to the 
same initiation. Theuriet often changes his 
venue ; he passes from his beloved forests of the 
Haute Mame to the lonely lakes and severe 
mountains of Savoy ; from Bassigny to the 
Meuse ; he has haunted all the woods, valleys, 
plains, farms, villages, and pastures of agricul- 
tural and rural France. 

With his partiality for the country, he often 
makes Paris the evil genius of the innocent and 
simple-minded when curiosity or ambition 
attracts them to its dangerous fascinations. In 
this he is perhaps only showing gratitude to the 
provinces, to whom he is indebted for the better 
part of his talent. Provincial life may be sterile 
and monotonous, but it has one great and noble 
superiority over the captious life of Paris ; tkere 
immorality has no seductions, vice no allure- 
ments, evil no halo> and scandal no idealised 
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glamour. Guilt has not learnt the palliation 
of witty paradox, and misconduct creates no 
emulation. This difference is indicated very 
effectually, although with great moderation, in 
La Fortune dCAnghle and Mademoiselle Gmgnon. 
Theuriet has too much common-sense for blind 
partisanship, and while he takes pains to accent 
the contrast, he maintains a just equilibrium. 
If he owes much to the provinces, he has paid 
his debt in full, for they can never hope to find 
a more indulgent historian, a painter who would 
depict them as favourably and pleasantly, who 
is equally free from vulgarity and " banality," and 
has done much to avenge the cruel criticism of 
Balzac and the brutal relentlessness of Gustave 
Flaubert. 

Nature playing so large a part in Theuriet's 
novels, something of its quietude falls on human 
passions ; love and sorrow, if not less, cease to 
be violent ; the loneliness in which the actors 
suffer and love, protects them against external 
complications. They are rarely numerous ; four 
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or five at the utmost, each of their actions having 
its fall import because the incidents are few. 
Theuriet has in a high degree the quality of 
sensitiveness which Gustave Droz lacks ; the 
discreet reticence with which joy and pain are 
described makes them inexpressibly touching; 
like the slender notes that carry sound furthest, 
his subdued pathos, silent tears, and hushed sobs 
appeal more to emotion than noisy wails and loud 
lamentations. 

Mademoiselle Guipnon is the heartrending story 
of a girl fated to be eternally disappointed of 
happiness, because having been prematurely 
crushed under too great a pain she has lost all 
energy of resistance; hopelessly weary, she is 
capable of only a passive submission to her 
destiny. Felicity is within her reach, she sees 
it, yearns for it, but has no longer the strength 
to stretch out her hand and grasp it ; she allows 
it to elude her because the power of volition 
has departed in one great abandonment of despair, 
Mademoiselle Guiffnon is probably Theuriet's best 
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work, for it is based on a remarkable and pro- 
found psychological idea, and, moreover, a per- 
fectly original one ; he has observed the cause, 
studied the principles and followed the cou- 
-sequences of a hitherto undetected state of mind, 
which is yet the saddest one in our moral nature. 
Le Fortune dtAngele and La Sauoageonne^ both 
far more dramatic and appealing to a greater 
number of readers, good as they are, are yet of a 
less elevated order. 

The former is the not uncommon adventure of 
a njuve girl who, ill advised by partial and loving 
friends, has left her province for Paris, tempted 
by the promise held out to her of becoming a 
great tragic actress, and who finds nothing better 
than an engagement in a cafe concert. The 
title is the brief, ironical, and mournful com- 
mentary of the story ; the " fortune" Angfele finds 
is love, abandonment, and death. The characters 
are better and stronger than the plot, and some 
of the scenes are very powerful. La Sauvageonne 
is the most painful of Theuriet's novels ; there 
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is a weird fatality in it, an implacable vengeance, 
and the denouement, which is brief and tragic, 
conveys a cruel moral. 

As regards Theuriet's personal fashion of 
seeing and comprehending Nature, he says some- 
where in Sous Bote : 

** I find that, for some time past, you who 
call yourselves descriptive are slipping on the 
dangerous incline which consists in lending 
Nature our own way of thinking and feeling. 
You live in an epoch of mannerism, and when 
you plunge into sentimental analysis you split 
hairs in four. I grant that we may also have 
acquired a tendency to manierer and hyper- 
refine the sentiment of Nature ; but it is falsifi- 
cation, not interpretation.*' 

This is how in La Sauvageonne Theuriet 
" interprets " it : " Denise's idol was shattered, 
and her despair was caused by seeing of what 
vulgar materials the being she had exalted into 
a god had been made. Her half-savage nature, 
on which civilisation had hardly left an impress, 
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understood nought of the hypocrisy, false appear- 
ances and false pretences with which people of 
the world assuage their conscience and repress 
the impulse of all generous instincts. Some 
forest plants die rather than submit to artificial 
culture ; Sauvageonne was of their species. She 
advanced slowly in the underwood, choosing the 
least open paths, the steepest cuttings ; the 
violence of her grief spent itself in floods of tears 
and heavy sobs. She stopped occasionally to 
fling her arms round the tmnk of a tree, cUnging 
desperately to the rough bark. This fierce 
embrace relieved her, as if the forest, that old 
firiend of her childhood, was fraternally com- 
passionate to her sorrow. 

" When we have lived long in the woods, we 
enter with them into a close communion of sen- 
sations. We experience the same vague im- 
pressions they seem to receive, and we begin to 
fancy that the forest sympathises with our 
emotions. The joyous unfolding of the young 
foliage, the melancholy dropping of the brown 
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leaves, the majesty of sunsets streaming through 
the trees, the peaceful coolness of awakening 
day in the thickets, all strike a faithful echo in 
our hearts, and whether we are sad or happy 
we end in believing that the mysterious soul 
of plants mourns or rejoices with us. In the 
deep and silent forest slumbering under the 
August heat, Sauvageonne felt a kindred languor 
and exhaustion. The rivulets that when she last 
came had been babbling gaily, were now parched 
and silent; whitened stones, bent and slimy 
grasses, alone indicated their barren course ; the 
foliage which only a month before had been so 
glossy and green, hung limp and sapless. She 
crossed the clearing of Fayes; the ground 
strewn with brambles and rusty bracken was 
blinding in the glare of light ; a thousand hum- 
ming insects filled the whole space with a 
strident metallic sound ; the cabin had crumbled 
to pieces, the patten-makers departed. 

" * Ah,' sighed Denise, forcing her way through 
the tangled briars and the broom bristling with 
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black pods, 'why was Frank not as trathfiil 
and faithful as these poor hard-working people ? 
I could have been happy with him even in this 
miserable hut.' 

" She had re-entered the wood, endeavouring to 
find her way. Through the silence of the life- 
less branches she could hear in the distance the 
rumbling water of the Aujon at its sources, and 
she moved on in that direction with a cruel 
pain at her heart, remembering the evening of 
the bath. She stopped at times to listen, in the 
chimerical hope that Frank, relenting, had 
already started in quest of her, and that she 
would see him emerge from the coppice. If he 
appeared suddenly as he had done on that July 
night, when he had lifted himself so unex- 
pectedly among the ferns, how gladly she would 
stretch out her arms to him and forgive his 
unworthy hesitation ! 

" But the coppice remained motionless, and 
the sun, now almost perpendicular, cast the im- 
placable fire of its rays through the solitary wood. 
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Denise walked on. The Creux d'Aujon was on 
lier left, the Acquenove farm behind her ; by 
keeping to the right she must come to the 
fields of the Langres plateau. At the end of 
an hour she reached the outskirts of the forest, 
and before her in the dazzling sunshine stretched 
the stony plain marked by a long white ribbon, 
which was the road, outlined on the pale yellow 
of the reaped oats. She crossed the sunny 
trenches where thistles and thorns bruised her 
ankles, and, tired out already, she stood hesi- 
tating on the highway. 

"The bare and straight road edged with 
straggling elms frightened her. It seemed as 
if all her courage and a little of the physical 
strength that had hitherto sustained her had 
been left behind in the forest; her feet were 
swollen, and the heavy heat of noon oppressed 
her. The flaming reverberation of the sun on 
the chalky banks hurt her eyes. Ahead the 
wind occasionally lifted a cloud of dust, whirled 
it into a spiral column, and then scattered it 
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over the yellowing grasses in the ditches ; the 
grasshoppers ensconced in the mounds of stones 
heaped at the wayside filled the burning air with 
their file-like cry, which stopped abruptly as she 
drew near. The shrill sound rose and fell every 
hundred yards with brusque intervals, during 
which she heard only the crackling of the over- 
heated thatch. To Denise this dusty and 
shadowless road was like the entrance into the 
unknown, she trod it regretfully with slow drag- 
ging steps. At the culminating point of the 
plateau a road-mender was at work, bending 
over a huge boulder ; protected by a straw shed, 
his eyes shaded with thick glasses, lie was 
breaking stones with a heavy hammer and a 
mechanical, resigned motion. Denise halted 
before him to ask the way to Afrey. For a 
moment he glanced curiously at the girl, dressed 
like a lady, and carrying a bundle tied up in a 
shawl ; straightening himself on his bent legs, 
he pointed with his hand in the direction where 
the road branched to the right at the extremity 
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of the plateau, and resumed his hammering while 
Denise continued her weary way in the choking 
dust/* 

Another characteristic specimen of Theuriet's 
style is found in La Recherche cPun CoUoptere. 
An ardent young entomologist is in quest of a 
rare beetle, the Chrysomela fucta^ and travels 
through the Bassigny country to find it. He 
meets a friend, tries to interest him, and to 
wean him from fictitious pleasures and worldly 
fallacies. The book is written in the form of a 
diary. 

"We were leaning at the open window. 
Tristan is always lucky in the choice of his 
halting-places ; the view from his room is lovely. 
Eight and left the rocky ledge on which Chau- 
mont is built curves its wooded heights into a 
semicircle. On its crest, terraced like an amphi- 
theatre, stand rows of antiquated buildings 
guarded at one end by the stunted dome of the 
hospital, at the other by the massive square 
tower of Hautefeuille. In front, the railway 
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viaduct linking the town with the adjoining 
plateau throws across the valley a gigantic 
bridge made of three aerial arches. At in- 
tervals a train passes, a white plume of smoke 
emerges from a clump of green trees, and glides 
noiselessly between earth and heaven. Beyond, 
staged heights surround the town like an im- 
mense circus ; further still, masses of dark forests, 
plains bathed in sunshine; and in the vague 
distance, a last blue streak melting in the 
vaporous tints of the sky-line — such a land- 
scape is a joy for the eyes and the soul. 

" * So you are possessed by the demon of ento- 
mology?' I said to Tristan. 

" ' Yes, thank Heaven ! It is so much better 
than being the prey of the demon of ennui; a 
disease which I used to take with alarming 
proportions. Boredom traversed by brief ecstasies 
— such was my life. Fairly young, in good 
health, free from all material cares, I had con- 
ceived a strong distaste to men, not individually^ 
but collectively — ^in society groups. Q-ambling, 
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huntings shooting, the company of women, am- 
bition — ^fiddlesticks ! I missed something which 
is nothing, and yet is all — the reason of life, 
the capability of seeing things in their proper 
light, of being interested in passing events. All 
the small felicities which in reality constitute 
the joy of living, found me indifferent, and my 
soul, for want of other food, fed on itself. Sin- 
gular economy of the mind ! As soon as it 
begins to examine itself it sinks into a hideous 
vacuum ; the more I searched my inner con- 
sciousness and strove to unravel the secrets of 
Nature, the more I lost the most elementary 
notions of existence. Every day I saw a bud, 
a leaf, a flower drop and fade; I began to 
resemble the stripped oak on whose barren 
branches no bird alights to sing, and is barely 
stirred by the chilly blast of doubt. One day 
I said to myself, " It is impossible to go on like 
this, you must either die or change." To die 
before one's allotted time is senseless. I pre- 
ferred to alter my ways. Instead of attempting 
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to swallow at one gulp the great book of Nature, 
I resigned myself to spell out word by word 
one of its minor pages, and I chose the page of 
(hleoptera. From that hour my life has been 
transfigured ; every moment brought me a new 
sensation; every blade of grass is the occasion 
of a precious discovery. Only the other day 
I experienced exquisite rapture in finding the 
Claviger testaceuSy a blind insect who spends 
his life at the bottom of an anthill, taken ad- 
vantage of by the ants who distil an unknown 
philter from the liquor it exudes. 

" ' To-morrow, if you like, instead of starting 
for Argonne, we can walk through the Bassigny, 
and I shall show you some lovely things." 

Tristan's landlady and her daughter were 
grateful for being allowed to look after and 
take care of him 

" The mother bad long been a widow. She 
had bravely borne a life chequered by heavy 
trials, and had discreetly buried her sorrows. 
Nothing now rose to the surface ; old age with 
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its layers of snow had covered and deadened all. 
The daughter was unmarried. Too poor to 
choose a husband she could love, too proud to 
accept one she could not, she had crushed out 
the eflfervescence of an affectionate and expansive 
nature, and had courageously cloistered herself 
in a cheerless and silent solitude. Old maids 
who are held up to ridicule should, on the 
contrary, be worshipped on bended knees when 
the dumb pain of their voluntary seclusion is 
remembered. They have been young, loving, 
hopeftil like other girls — they have seen their 
friends one after another depart, leaning on a 
husband's arm ; and when the last of the mar- 
riages has been celebrated^ they return sad and 
alone from the church to their home — ^young still, 
ardent still, but resigned. In order to arrest 
the growth of the flowers of love that strive 
to unfold their buds in the sunshine, they 
appeal to religion, duty and honour, the austere 
prison-bars against which pale creepers cling, 
yearning to blossom — but never will. Think of 
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the piteous hidden struggle, think of the bitter 
raillery of every recurring spring with its mock- 
ing temptations and secret rebellions ! Thus 
year after year is heaped on their heads ; winter 
follows winter, till the day comes when snowy 
hair brings chilly peace. Many of these fated 
Niobes of virginity never learn to submit, it is 
true, but those who throughout their mournful 
lives have kept alive their unfruitful tenderness 
are sublime. In their old age they are like 
the trees whose sap is generous still under the 
hollow bark, and whose latest fruit has the 
sweetest flavour and aroma/' 

In 1 88 1 M. Emile Zola, then a captious and 
censorious critic, wrote as follows : 

"I should reproach myself if I forgot M. 
Andr^ Theuriet. He, too, is an idealist, and the 
memory of Georges Sand lingers in his books. 
But I willingly forgive him on account of the 
exquisite charm emanating from his slightest 
stories. The boundless woods, the vast forests 
in which he has dwelt for years, are a necessity 
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to hira; there he is absolutely delightful; his 
characters, who are somewhat too conventional, 
assume real vitality under thick-leaved trees and 
sylvan avenues. We become interested in their 
loves, although the plot remains much the same. 
We breathe a fresh, wholesome perfiime." 

This is high praise from the pen of Zola, 
journalist. 

Un Jmne^ with an exceptional manner of 
his own, standing almost at the literary anti- 
podes of M. Theuriet, is nevertheless as much 
a master of description in a certain individual 
degree. Monsieur Pierre Loti declares that he 
has never studied the great contemporary writers, 
and that he merely obeys the irresistible impulse 
of relating what he has seen, in his wanderings far 
and near, and of telling it after his own fashion. 

He may not, and possibly does not, possess 
the difficult art of building up a book with 
the close attention to all the various elements 
necessary to its completion; he is ignorant of 
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the stratagems, tricks, and ficelles of fiction; 
many of his stories, Le Roman d'un Spahi and 
Japoneries d^Automne, are not much more than 
diaries — ^rapid notes jotted down hastily, as ihe 
opportunity offered. In Mon Frhre Yves, as 
Daudet justly said, there is hardly "any other 
character than the Ocean, any incident than 
its immense monotony." Loti is not the man 
to prosecute minute psychological inquiries, to 
carry on a tnental cross-examination of motives 
and sensations ; he does not anatomise the soul ; 
and although he has given us the undying 
portraits of Fatou Gaye and bewitching little 
RarahUy yet he has not created as yet one of 
the types that for ever symbolise a ridicule, 
a vice, a passion, or a moral disease. I do not 
believe that his books contain any one complete 
definition of a given subject or an., exhaustive 
description of any particular feature of sea or 
land, for he has not the genius of minute and 
patient reproduction, but he is none the less 
graphic and impressive. He sees and feels 
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vividly — so vividly that words often fail him ; 
when they do not occur to him spontaneously, 
he stops. It is not in his nature to cudgel his 
brains for some subtle expression that will 
render what he suddenly conceives to be unutter- 
able; he passes on, quietly announcing that 
his pen refuses to translate the vision his eyes 
have feasted upon. His favourite words are 
those that have the least precise meaning — 
" undefinable charm," " strange allurements," 
"singular prestige." Not one of his sentences 
has ever been written for effect; he has not 
naturally, and does not strain after, a bizarre 
juxtaposition of ideas and an extraordinary 
jumbling of phrases ; he has none of the mar- 
vellous fancies, unexpected similes, and ingenious 
metaphors that enrich or encumber the vocabu- 
lary of contemporary novelists, and excite the 
enthusiasm of blase readers. His prose is simple, 
fluent, almost commonplace; but it is strong, 
and conveys an impression of fidelity more con- 
vincing than mere rhetoric. 
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Some of his critics have said, "Loti would 
have talent if he only knew his trade;" others 
have yielded unresistingly to the poetical, im- 
material, unsophisticated charm of descriptions 
as understood and rendered hy him, without 
questioning if they were delivered by established 
rule, and have highly appreciated their simple, 
primitive grace. It is often dangerous to break 
up one's toy id study its anatomy, and the books 
of the author of Madame ChrysantMme might 
suffer under too close dissection; but such as 
they are, they can bravely stand the test of all 
artistic literature, which is the communication 
of emotion and the arousing of interest. 

His quaint conceptions take a firm hold of our 
imagination, and carry us without any volition 
or effort of our own to those distant lands which 
Loti knows and loves so well. We see the grand 
loneliness of the broad Pacific, the sandy desert, 
the parched plains, the Japanese temples, the 
French camps, the African settlements; we 
hear the weird songs and barbarous music, the 
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roll of the breakers on coral reefs> the salt sea 
wind stirring the foliage of tropica) trees; we 
feel the bitterness of a silent sorrowing race ; the 
mute despair of the Maories on the threshold of 
their cabins ; the fiery ardour of savage popu- 
lations, and for a while it is Europe and civilisa- 
tion that seem unreal Loti has given actuality 
to those exotic regions in which we never quite 
believed ; he is one of the four or five writers 
who within the last decade have struck out a 
new path for themselves, asserted their indi- 
viduality in French letters, and by his spontaneity 
and freshness proved himself as much a poet as 
I novelist. Alphonse Daudet has a great regard 
and immense afifection for him ; it is not im- 
possible that unconsciously the influence of the 
author of Jaci has begun to make itself felt on 
Loti's later work — the Boman d'un Enfant, for 
instance, which is delightful ; but much as we do 
justice to his progress, we would regret deeply 
to see him too civilised; we love and admire 
the talent of the bright young naval officer so 
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greatly, perhaps became it differs so widely from 
that of his more impeccable brother authors. 

In Japoneries d^Automne — the account of a few 
months spent in rambles between Kioto, the 
sacred city, and Teddo — he tells of interesting 
excursions in the unfrequented interior of Japan. 
He was especially desirous of visiting the moun- 
tain of the Eight Flags and its mysterious temple, 
in which are still treasured the robes of the 
great warrior Empress, who ruled over Japan in 
the year 200, died in giving birth to a future 
emperor, and whose legendary virtues have been 
worshipped during seventeen centuries. It was 
not, however, for temple or mountain alone that 
Loti undertook his pilgrimage. 

" No, I came for the imperial gown enshrined 
there. I wanted to see and touch it. Certain 
figures in history or legend take possession of our 
imagination, we know not why or wherefore, and 
I experienced for this bellicose, adventurous queen 
a retrospective feeling which bore a strange like- 
ness to love. A coincidence had given life to 
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the picture I had evoked, for on the very day I 
had read her history I was permitted to catch a 
glimpse of the present Empress in the shadow 
of her walled gardens at Yeddo ; I identified the 
living with the dead woman ; the former is very 
different, no doubt, from the latter, more slender 
because more refined, as becomes the daughter of 
too old a race, but has the same half-opened and 
coldly dominant eyes, the same small nose with 
a slight eagle curve, the same smile, and the 
fascination of an unapproachable goddess. I had 
the vivid vision of the Sovereign of antiquity 
passing on her war steed, followed by her warriors 
carrying the double sword and wearing the horned 
helmets and masks of grotesque monsters; ex- 
quisite and coldly calm in the midst of the 
pompous horrors of battle. 

" At last the loggia enclosing the relics of the 
Empress was opened and we entered, preceded 
by two Bonzes. There is hardly anything in 
the recess ; on a shelf large stirrups recalling 
those of an Arab chief of the present day, and 
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behind a curtain the case containing the gown. 
As it was somewhat dark in the loggia, the 
case was lifted and deposited on a platform 
outside, exposed to the rays of the setting sun 
and swept by gusts of chilly wind. A long 
parcel wrapped in a shroud of white silk was 
removed from the shrine. I expected to see 
some heavy and magnificent fabric thickly 
studded with gold and gems which would be 
slowly unfolded with infinite precaution ; I was 
therefore startled when I found myself confronted 
with a diaphanous mass of a pale and neutral 
tint, immediately stirred by the wind and almost 
blown into my face; silky flakes escaped and 
were scattered on the melancholy esplanade ; the 
whole thing had the inconsistency of a cloud. 

" It was far too boisterous a place for a relic 
which, at the softest breath, tears and crumbles ; 
the Bonzes evidently thought so, for they 
carried it, airy and floating, to the porch of 
the temple. After the flrst moment of dis- 
appointment, I recognised a remarkable garment 
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of royal elegance. The long, wide-sleeved robe 
is composed of seven misty skirts of delicate 

muslin, each of a different hue Poor, 

beautiful robes ! already ragged and frayed at 
the edges ; the material yields to the touch, 
crumbles into dust, and is whirled away by 
the wind. But from it rises a faint aroma of 
musk and verbena, an almost feminine perfume, 
and, as it is wafted towards me, I lose for a 
while the appalling consciousness of the seven- 
teen centuries that stand between me and the 
dead Empress. It is strangely affecting to gaze 
in broad daylight, to touch with one's hand the 
real garments of the legendary being who, like 
an idol, lived inaccessible and invisible, veiled 
even in battle, and at a period so remote, do 
unknown, that our Gallic ancestors were then 
only shaking off the wildness of their forests. 

'' Poor, beautiful robes ! Now that for a few 
silver coins they are shown to every tourist, 
after having endured through so many centuries, 
they will probably not outlive ours. For an 
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incalculable number of years they bad not, as 
they have done to-night, come forth into the 
light and the hurrying wind, nor had they 
seen once more from the platform of the temple 
the setting sun and the narrowing perspective of 
the cedar avenues. 

"Presently they are reverently folded and 
hidden away in their silken shroud. Truly 
our human tongue has no words to fittingly 
express the mysterious melancholy of the site 
where the burial of the robes takes place — no 
words to tell of the silence of loneliness, of 
the chill autumn blast passing over the high 
terraces, of the green valley at our feet that 
was a great city, of the lower deserted gardens 
and the lotus ponds." 

Yves, in the book that bears his name " Mon 
Frere YveSy^ is a sailor in the State navy — a Breton 
with all his countrymen's strength, naivetd, 
courage and honesty, but with the fatal taste 
for drink of his race and his profession. An 
officer has undertaken to watch over him, and 
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after many backslidmgs Yves is saved and 
cured for ever of his vice. The book is all 
his life from the " first years when he earned 
fifteen francs a month and put by ten for his 
mother; years spent with breast bared to the 
wind, living half naked on the summit of those 
tall oscillating stalks that are the masts of a 
ship ; years more troubled still, when love was 
bom and took shape in an uncultured virgin 
soil : years of bestial drunkenness and strange 
candid dreams, whether accident had driven him 
to foul haunts or to the arms of a woman; 
terrible awakenings of the heart and senses, 
fierce reactions, returns to the ascetic existence 
of the open seas, to the sequestration of the 
floating cloister — all this is found among the 
figures, names and dates accumulating year 
after year on the sailor's little book of service ; 
a long strange poem of adventure and misery 

is hidden in its soiled pages 

" On board a quartermaster is somebody ; the 
woollen stripes that are so quickly won in the 
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army represent years of toil in the navy. They 
represent the strength and youth of men ex- 
pended every hour of night and day; a life 
passed in the rigging, in the quarters of the 
maintop men, shaken by all the winds of 
heaven 

" Aloft, high above the deck of the Sybils the 
vessel appeared flattened, flying, and strange, 
like some long wooden serpent, whose colour 
of new pine wood contrasted with the deep 

indefinite blue of the sea And in the 

midst of that transparent azure in the lighter 
fdrrow of the ship a small grey form of nearly 
the same shape, always following it, swimming 
under water — a shark! There is always one, 
rarely two, but if it is caught another appears ; 
he follows obstinately, unweariedly, waiting to 
devour all that falls — refuse, living or dead 
men 

"We were nearing the Equator; the even 
breath of the trade winds was dying ; now we 
had capricious and shifting breezes alternating 
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with moments of calm, when all became im- 
mobile in a sort of immense blue splendour ; 
we saw the masts, the rigging, the broad white 
sails, casting upon the waters the outline of re- 
versed and undulating pictures. 

" The Sybil had ceased to make way ; she had 
grown slow and indolent as if dropping asleep. 
In the great moist heal which even nightfall 
did not cool, men and things were slumberous. 
Gj-radually a strange quiet stole upon the air; 
dark heavy clouds trailed over the warm sea 
like great unruffled curtains — ^the Equator was 
close. The sails and rigging hung lifeless like 
a wreck. 

*'In the maintop, a slow movement unfelt 
below was still perceptible. In the immobile 
air, saturated with sun-rays, the spars rocked 
with a tranquil sleepy regularity; they had 
long oscillations always accompanied by the 
same rustle of drooping canvas, the same creak- 
ing of dry wood. The heat was very great, the 
light had a wonderful brilliancy, and the sea. 
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was of a milky blue — ^the colour of a molten 
turquoise. 

" But when the big, strange clouds travelling 
so low that they touched the water rose above 
our heads, they brought darkness and a deluge 
of rain ; no breath of air dispersed them, they 
hung over us for hours at a stretch. The rain 
and obscurity always ceased without warning; 
the dusky curtain departed suddenly, resumed 
its dragging course on the turquoise sea; the 
dazzling light shone once more; the sails, the 
rigging, the woodwork recovered its whiteness; 
the 8yhil had again the colour of a dry thing 
floating on the great blue monotony around her. 

"From her maintop Yves looked down on 
the limitless blue world beneath him ; clear, 
endless depths reaching to the horizon where 
the last line of water lay ; ever the same, far 
or near, with the same hue, the same limpidity, 
the same mirror-like surface ; revealing the cur- 
vature of the earth that alone prevented the eye 
to penetrate further. 
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" At the sunset hour the sky filled with dome- 
like shapes, formed by a succession of very small 
golden clouds; their vanishing perspectives 
floated and narrowed till they were lost in the 
emptiness of space ; the eye grew giddy attempt- 
ing to follow their flight; they were like the 
naves of apocalyptic temples, endless and un- 
approachable ; and all was so clear that the 
horizon-line of the sea alone arrested the view 
of the delusive depths of the sky ; the last little 
golden clouds touched the edge of the water, 
and seemed in the distance as delicate as a 
fringe .... at other times only long lines bar 
the air, gold upon gold — cirri of light incan- 
descent gold on a Byzantine ground of dead 
gold. Below, the sea takes a shade of peacock- 
blue with warm reflections of metal; then its 
splendour melts into shadowy colours to which it 
is impossible to give a name 

" The night itself was illuminated ; when all 
slept in the heavy immobility of the dead 
silence, the stars shone more lustrous than in 
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any other sky, and the sea was inwardly lu^ 
minous with a glow radiating from the water — 
the faintest motion, the gliding of the vessel, 
the shark paddling in the SybiCs wake, diffused 
through the tepid eddies vague gleams like 
glowworms. On the great phosphorescent 
mirror of the deep burned millions of ephe- 
meral fires, tiny lamps lighting themselves, 
flaming for a few seconds and dying out ; 
those nights were faint with heat, impregnated 
with phosphorus — ^the whole extinguished im- 
mensity was instantaneously alight, the slum- 
berous waters hid life in a latent form as in 
past ages the dull floods of the primitive 
world." 
Afber the tropical languor the northern storms : 
"For the last two days the great sinister 
voice had moaned around us ; the sky was 
very dark, as it is in the picture where Poussin 
attempted to paint the Deluge, only the clouds 
<were moving, tossed by an alarming wind. 
The great voice swelled, grim, deep and in- 
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cessant; its exasperation had become fury. In 
our course we struck huge masses of water, 
curling into coils their foam-crowned crests, 
and hurrying past us in eager pursuit of each 
other ; sometimes they hurled themselves against 
the ship with the thunder of heavy blows and 
a mighty roar. At other times the Medea 
reared and bestrode them for an instant as if 
angered in her turn, but she always fell head 
forward into the treacherous chasms behind 
them ; she touched the bottom of the trenches 
opening abruptly between steep banks of water, 
and rose trembling, anxious to fly from the 
curved, greenish, shining walls ready to close 
upon her. 

" Icy rain barred the sky in long, white, 
slanting lines, stinging and sharp like flails; 
aloft in the rigging the top-men were securing 
the already tightly reefed sails ; their duty was 
hard, for now we had to steer in the teeth of 
the wind in order to avoid the unknown, 
treacherous coast that might be in our rear. 
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" Tor two long hours the men had been 
at work, blinded, riddled by all that fell upon 
them, clusters of foam thrown up from the 
sea, rain and hail thrown down from heaven ; 
they strove with their benumbed and bleed- 
ing hands to tighten the wet slippery canvas 
bellying under the fierce gale ; they -could 
neither see nor hear, they could barely hold on 
suflBciently not to be hurled away ; it would 
have been toil enough to cling to all those 
dripping, moving, eluding things, yet they had 
to go on working in mid-air on the quivering 
3'^ards, with their brusque sudden jerks like 
the flapping pinions of some huge wounded 
bird. 

" Shrieks of anguish came from those heights, 
from the hanging cluster of human beings — 
shrieks of men in deadly peril more appalling 
than the cries of women, because they are 
more rarely heard ; shrieks of horrible pain, 
a hand crushed, fingers caught and stripped 
of their flesh; shrieks of some poor wretch 
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less strong than the rest, cramped with cold, 
growing dizzy, loosening his hold, feeling that 
he must let go and fall, till the others, out 
of pity, strapped a rope round his body and 
dropped him to the deck. 

"They were exhausted: the order came for 
them to descend, and for others less cold and 
weary to go aloft in their stead. 

" They reached the deck pale, dripping — ^icy 
rivulets streaming over their backs and chests, 
their nails torn, their teeth chattering ; they 
had lived in water for forty-^ight hours, barely 
eating, barely sleeping/and theii^ strength was 
spent. 

"The long waiting, the long endurance in 
cold and wet, are the real horrors of the sea; 
the dying sailor before exhaling his last cry, 
the final hiccup of his agony, has passed dreary 
nights and days, chilled and damp, stained with 
a muddy coating of chilly sweats and salt that 
encases him like a shroud. 

"The great voice roared unceasingly, at 
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moments shrill and strident in a frenzy 
of wrathful wickedness, at others grave, 
cavernous, mighty, like the overwhelming 
thunder of a catastrophe ; the vessel leaped 
incessantly from one billow to another, and 
except for the sea, that retained its baleful 
whiteness of scum and foam, everything darkened. 
A frozen shadow enveloped us; behind the 
sombre curtain of massive waves obscuring the 
sky, the sun had dropped, forsaking us, and 
leaving us to our struggle with the night '* 

A sailor had died at sea : 

" The others stopped their talk, for they had 
just seen at the officer's command their comrades 
range themselves as for an inspection. They 
understood, and drew nearer. 

" A big new plank had been poised on the 
bulwarks, one extremity projecting out to sea ; 
from below a grim object, apparently very 
heavy, was borne on deck — a wrapper of grey 
canvas outlined a human form. 

"When this object had been laid on the 
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plank, all the sailors lifted their caps in a 
supreme salute; a quartermaster recited a 
prayer, some hands made the sign of the cross ; 
at another command the plank see-sawed, and 
the dull rush of a deep eddy was heard in the 
water. 

"The ship pursued its course. The crew 
looked back uneasily, for sometimes when the 
shark is there a red streak rises to the surface ; 
but this time nothing appeared, he had dropped 
peacefully into the lower depths. 

"Infinite descent, rapid at first like a fall, 
then slower and slower, dragging itself through 
denser layers. Mysterious journey of hundreds 
of fathoms into ignored chasms, where the darken- 
ing sun resembles a pale moon, becomes green, 
trembles, and vanishes. Then the eternal 
shadows begin ; the waters rise higher and 
higher, heaping themselves on the head of the 
dead traveller like the tide of a deluge that 
would fain touch the skies. 

•' Below, the fallen corpse has lost its dread 
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horror. Matter is never wholly corrupt. 
.Invisible creatures, bottomless abysses, will 
obscurely surround the dead body ; mysterious 
madrepores trail their branches over it, the 
thousand little lips of their animated flowers 
slowly destroy it. 

** The cemetery of sailors can never be violated 
by human hands. He who has dropped into 
the groundless depths is more dead than any 
other dead man; nothing of him will ever 
reascend to touch the old dust of mankind 
which on earth strives to mingle in an eternal 
effort to live again. He belongs for evermore 
to the unknown existence of the deep, he will 
merge into the stony plants that have no colour, 
into the stagnant creatures that have neither 
shape nor eyes/' 

These fragments, taken at hazard in Mon Frere 
YveSy are suflBcient to give an idea of Loti's style, 
of his peculiar faculty of observation, and the 
conclusions it suggests. 

His last and delightful book, Le Roman dHun 
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Enfanty was written after a visit to Eoumania, 
and, it is said, at the suggestion of the Queen* 
Carmen Sjlva has a great regard and admiration 
for Loti, who is a favourite at her Court. 
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EMILE ZOLA. 

Hanj Zolas — ^The Zola of Medan — ^The sacrifice of a name — 
His detractors — ^His faults— His qualities — His analogy 
with Babelais, Balzac, Victor Hugo — ^The series of the 
Sougon Macguart — ^The three concluding yolnmes to come — 
What he suffered in his early youth — ^Four irreproachable 
tales— Zola, dramatist— The sale of his books— The (Jon- 
courts— Their academy. 

Within the memory of living man, with the 
• exception of Wagner, no artist has been so 
much and so fiercely discussed as Emile Zola. 
The criticisms on his works might fill enough 
volumes to form a large library ; those on his 
views, tendencies, and influence, as many more. 
The virulence of controversy is even now far 
from abating ; it breaks forth afresh with every 
new book, and posterity, whose judgments are 
more reliable in proportion as distance makes 
them less personal, will find it no easy task to 
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decide on the merits, qualities, and faults of a 
genius who has alarmed his contemporaries by 
the audacity of his realism, amazed them by his 
power, and scandalised them by the crudeness of 
his materialism. 

There are many and various Zolas; one re- 
serred and taciturn; another, aggressive and 
irritable, who can often be seen at the premieres 
of theatres, at public diuners, and sometimes 
in society; a third, absorbed by the study of 
humanity ; a fourth, searching Nature for an idea 
or a stage. These are more or less familiar 
figures, but there is also a laughing, gossiping, 
jesting Zola, casting to the winds the conven- 
tionalities of the world and the moroseness of 
the censor, free and easy as the loose shabby 
clothes he wears, and it is thus that he appears 
to his intimate friends — ^for many years they 
were only four in number — ^in his own home at 
Medan. 

The village of Medan is both rural and urban, 
rustic and literary. It lies midway between 
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Poissy and Triel, within easy reach of Paris, 
and was part of an old seignorial domain. In 
the fifteenth century Henri Perdier, a money- 
changer, restored the castle and rebuilt the 
church as they stand to-day. A hundred years 
Rgo 2i ConseiUer du Parlemmt du Roi invited the 
poet Eonsard to Medan, with other celebrities of 
the day, and innumerable sonnets were penned to 
the nymphs of grove, fountain, and island. Some 
of these poet-sung isles are now the property of 
Emile Zola. Several years back he bought land 
in the locality, and determined to settle there. 
He commenced by building a modest little house, 
but as time brought fame, and fame wealth, he 
enlarged the habitation, added a wing or raised 
a story, threw out a bay window or hung a 
balcony on the fagade, taking immense pride 
and pleasure in decorating and beautifying the 
home in which all his later works have been 
written. With Guy de Maupassant, Huysmans, 
Ceard, Hennique and Paul Alexis, he compiled 
the collection of stories called Lea SoirSes de 
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Medan, to which he contributed UAttaque du 
Moulin, prefacing them with a few words ending 
thus : 

" We are prepared for every attack, for the 
unfairness and ignorance of which the critics 
have given us so many proofs. We care only 
to aflfirm publicly our real friendships, and at the 
same time our literary tendencies/' 

At Medan, surrounded by those dear friends 
of whom Alphonse Daudet was the dearest, he 
unbends and allows himself to talk with unpre- 
meditated eloquence. Stretched at full length 
on a broad divan, he tells — apparently uncon- 
scious of an audience — of the dark, diflficult days 
of his early youth, of his poverty and struggles, 
of his ambition, of the distasteful literary jobs 
he undertook ; of his sojourn in the great pub- 
lishing firm of Messrs. Hachette ; of the 
" Mysteries of Marseilles,'' which he wrote for 
bread. Lazily ensconced in the luxurious villa of 
Medan, he can aflford to recall with an indulgent 
smile the sharp attacks and venomous sneers 
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of which he was the target, and his long fierce 
battle with the critics and public opinion. 

Zola works in the morning, regularly, perse- 
reringly, doggedly setting himself a task and 
completing it. When it is done, he lays his 
pen aside and becomes another man. After 
lunch he strolls out, a cap pulled over his ears, 
a big silk handkerchief carelessly knotted round 
his throat, to inspect his labourers and workmen. 
Ever adding, changing, or improving, he buUds 
for the pleasure of building. He delights in 
bricks and mortar, in the noise of saws and ham- 
mers, the chatter of the masons, the whistling 
of the painters, and carries on interminable 
discussions with his architect. He insists on 
drawing and elaborating his own plans, a here- 
ditary taste probably, for his father was a 
constructor of canals, roads, and bridges. But, 
much as he enjoys the rougher outer work, Zola 
gives even more thought to the inner decoration 
and ornamentation, sparing neither time nor ex- 
pense in hunting up panelling, carving, drapery. 
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and appropriate furniture. He is impartially 
and equally fond of heraldic stained glass, Louis 
Seize chairs, Indian idols, men in armour, 
Japanese kakemones, Venetian cabinets, and 
modem couches covered ' with heavy old bro- 
cades; he disposes his treasures under lavishly 
frescoed and painted ceilings. Plants and flowers 
from every clime mingle their colours and pene- 
trating perfumes with the florid magnificence 
of tapestry and hangings. Instruments of all 
sorts form part of Zola's hybrid collections : 
gongs, Chinese bells, mandolines, guitars, pianos, 
and an organ. His views concerning music are 
very decided ; he would apply to that art the 
rules with which he governs literature. As he 
has adopted in his writings the constant itera- 
tion of certain epithets and short phrases, he 
considers the repetition of a leit motw indis- 
pensable to musical composition, and Wagner 
being the exponent of that opinion, he considers 
Wagner the greatest of all composers. 

Like a true Southerner, Zola, when at Medan, 
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indulges in the siesta. Afber a deep, dreamlesb 
sleep, he awakes suddenly, and, without lifting 
himself from his couch, begins to address the 
friends who have respected his slumbers. It 
is his best hour; he discourses, dissects, and 
demonstrates with marvellous facility and felicity 
of expression ; the activity of his mind contrast- 
ing with the indolence of his attitude. A strong 
emotional tenderness, which sometimes moves 
him to tears, is not the least singular trait of his 
complex nature. He cannot allude to Flaubert, 
for instance, without being completely overcome, 
and, however calmly he approaches the subject, 
his voice invariably breaks, and his eyes grow 
moist as he proceeds. 

To Flaubert he once made a sacrifice which, 
insignificant as it may appear to the reader, was 
to him of great magnitude. The author of 
Salambd was busy on his last work, and with 
his constitutional secretiveness had not revealed 
the plot or characters to his friends. Zola was 
writing a novel at the same time, and one after- 
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noon happened to tell Flaubert of a part allotted 
to a man for whom he had just found the very 
appropriate name of "Bouvard/* Flaubert 
turned pale, sank back in his chair, and pre- 
sented a picture of blank discouragement. Some 
days later a common friend came to Zola in- 
forming him that Flaubert was in despair ; that 
" Bouvard " was precisely the name he had fixed 
upon for one of the characters in his own story ; 
that it had cost him six years of research and 
labour to find it; that he had discovered it at 
last in Normandy, in a village near Tvetot, and 
could never hope to replace it It was all over 
with him if he could no longer couple the name of 
Bouvard with that of Peluchet, for together they 
were the keystone of his work. "Well," said 
Zola gravely and sadly, after a long pause, 
"let him have it. But I must love him very 
dearly to give up such a unique, unapproachable 
name as Bouvard. However, it belongs to an 
idiot whose sign I can read every day from my 
windows.'* 
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The news of the concession was carried to 
Flaubert, who immediately started to embrace 
and thank his friend, fully appreciating his disin- 
terestedness, and frankly confessing his inability 
to have done the same. 

There is some presumption in attempting, 
after so many able pens, to analyse Zola's 
writings, but there would be affectation in 
omitting any allusion to them in a recapitu- 
lation, however cursory and necessarily im- 
perfect, of modern French Fiction. Probably, 
all that it is possible to say for or against him 
has in some shape or other already been said, 
even if not familiar to every one, and in 
touching the subject it is difficult to avoid 
repetition or involuntary plagiarism ; yet indi- 
vidual opinions when sincere are justifiable, 
or at least excusable, whether they agree or 
differ with those previously and exhaustively 
expressed. 

Since the first appearance of VAaaommoir in 
the feuilleton of the Figaro, Zola's reputation 
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as a pornographic writer has grown rapidly and 
become so firmly established, that out of France 
it is an almost impossible task to shake the 
conviction already formed, however injurious to 
the author. Yet Zola, in spite of appearances, 
is not purposely immoral, and nothing surprises 
him more than to be confounded with the 
obscene and licentious writers who degrade and 
dishonour literature. He does not scandalise 
because he loves scandal, he does not describe 
coarse scenes because he is himself coarse, and 
his materialism is neither voluptuous nor sen- 
suous in the idealised and more perverse sense 
of the words. He has the faculty or the mis- 
fortune of seeing in nature and humanity all 
that is crude, gross, revolting and mean; he 
is propelled by some hidden force to show 
nature and humanity to others as they have 
disclosed themselves to him ; having accepted 
them as they are because they are so, he neither 
condemns nor approves, and is as much surprised 
as grieved to find that he has excited a tolle 
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of scornful indignation. He is not a cynic, for 
he does not exult in the wrongs he reveals ; on 
the contrary, at times his self-imposed mission of 
exposing vice, cruelty, sordid actions, and ignoble 
passions, fills him with discouraged sadness. 

The long biography of a family under the 
Second Empire, extending over seventeen 
volumes, was commenced as a protestation 
against the ever-increasing unscrupulousness of 
society in manners, beliefs, politics and religion ; 
after a while his subject, like a familiar demon, 
possessed him so entirely that he could no 
longer lay it aside, and as veil after veil was 
torn off*, depth after depth reached, he sank 
at last into an abyss, the fetid slime of which 
he stirred till its nauseous vapours rose to the 
surface, poisoning much that was grand, noble, 
and good in his work. But that Zola acted thus 
only from motives which he deemed allowable, 
should be remembered when the charges of 
immorality are pressed against him. If he is 
not justifiable, he is excusable. 
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The study of drink in L'Assommoir, of prosti- 
tution in Nana, of hypocrisy and vice in Pot 
Bouille, of infamy in La Curee^ of the exploita- 
tion of the working-man by the employer in 
Germinal, of women by shopkeepers in Ze 
Bonheur des Dames, of the degradation of the 
agricultural labourer in La Terre, of the venality 
of officialism, in 8on Ewcellence, Monsieur Rougon, 
of the atavism of murder in La Bete Humaine, 
has resulted in the negation of all that is good 
in mankind, and the hopelessness of any im- 
provement and relief for humanity. Whatever 
may be Zola's secret views or beliefs, it is the 
effect of his gigantic work upon the reader, 
and a singularly painful result. This prodigious 
labour, patient heaping-up of material, accumu- 
lation of realistic details, the flashes of genius 
that illuminate the shadows and redeem dull 
and wearisome parts, excite more wonder than 
emotion, and withal a kind of startled awe 
that perhaps is but a form of involuntary 
admiration. 
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Yes — admiration ! although his faults are 
glaring and we can at every page find them 
staring us in the face. We know that his 
heroes are only of two kinds: monsters of 
impurity or cupidity or unformed childish 
beings walking in a dream and sighing away 
their lives in the yearning after impossible 
felicities and delusive visions ; we know that 
he uses words so coarse and offensive that our 
lips refuse to utter them, that he accumulates 
scenes of despair and desolation, tragic injustice 
and homicidal fury; we know that he destroys 
our belief in the virtue of women, the loyalty 
of men, the honesty of the people, the sanctity 
of the clergy, the devotion of motherhood, and 
the purity of childhood ; and yet as we compare 
him to others he looms like a giant. 

It is on account of his strength and prepon- 
derance that Zola's influence on modem litera- 
ture has been fatal. Not immoral himself, he 
has opened the gates to a flood of pernicious 
books, written by authors of no talent and no 
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coDscience, who proclaim him as a pioneer in a 
new field; in his wake they pick up only the 
noxious weeds, while he treads calmly onwards 
in pursuance of a higher aim. When he audar 
ciously deals with material loves it is because he 
sees only the great pantheism of Nature and the 
fecundation of the earth for a fuller harvest ; 
when he relentlessly exposes the social miseries 
of to-day, his scepticism does not utterly pre- 
clude faith in to-morrow, in a time when the 
period 'of struggle through which the world 
passes with lugubrious wails and torturing throes 
will merge into an epoch of peace and fruition, 
Zola has more than one point of contact with 
the three greatest of French prose writers : 
Eabelais, Balzac, and Victor Hugo. Like the 
former, he is a materialist of exuberant vitality ; 
he ignores the delicacy that shrinks at know- 
ledge, and uses words, however crude, if they 
express the idea of the moment ; like the author 
of the Comedie JHumaine, he has conceived and 
executed an immense consecutive work which. 
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according to his plan, must include all society 
and all Nature; like Hugo, he has the special 
conformation of the eye that sees men and 
things under a magnifying-glass, not in a lyrical 
aggrandisement like the poet, but exaggerating 
what is hideous; he has the same fluency of 
words, only with him the torrent carries more 
scum than pure water ; he has, like all three, a 
wonderful observation and the faculty of absorb- 
ing himself completely in his subject. 

His style is unequal, irregular, and far from 
faultless. Verbs and nouns, the solid props of 
language, are smothered in the flood of adjectives ; 
the austere stalwart French tongue, la gueme 
fere of Voltaire, staggers under them. Differing 
widely from the accepted masters of good writing, 
he yet knows all the words of the language, and 
uses a great many that do not exist. The super- 
abundance of minor and often useless details 
irritates; their repetition bores. Balzac and 
Flaubert, the minute describers, knew when to 
desist ; Zola does not, nor has he the instinctive 
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tact which gives to each description its right 
weight and measure. He uses the same exube- 
rance of imagery to catalogue the piles of fruit 
and vegetables in a market, the sausages in a 
pork-butcher's shop, the goods on a draper's 
counter, or the soiled linen at a laundress's, 
which he so lavishly employs to paint the deli- 
Hum tremens of Coupeau, the death of Nana, the 
agony of Catherine in the flooded mine, or the 
suflferings of Olivier Becaille buried aUve. 

Twenty years ago, Zola laid the first stone of 
the colossal edifice called Les Rougon Macquart; 
in four or five more of unremitting industry he 
expects to have concluded it. Faithful to his 
programme, fulfilling it according to his lights, 
recalling the declarations of his first preface, he 
will be able to end his last and twentieth volume 
with nearly similar words : 

'* I have found and followed the thread which 
leads mathematically from man to man, solving the 
double question of temperaments and surround- 
ings ; I have held those threads ; I have had in 
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my hand an entire social group — I have shown it 
at work, active in a historic epoch ; I have 
created it, revealed the complexity of its eflforts, 
analysing at one and the same time the sum of 
will possessed by each of its members and the 
general collective impact." 

Between La Bete Humaine and Le Bocteur 
Pascal two volumes will occupy an important 
place, for they are to be conclusive and final. 
If the Bouffon Macquart must, in the author's own 
words, '* relate the Second Empire, by means of 
individual dramas, from the guet-apena of the 
C(mp-d' Mat to the treachery of Sedan," it is 
indispensable that we should become witnesses 
of its agony as we were of its birth in the 
Fortune des Bovgon; this will be shown to us 
in U Argent first, in ' La Guerre afterwards ; 
while Bocteur Pascal infringes on the Second 
Kepublic. 

In a long interview with a contributor to a 
celebrated Parisian paper, Zola declared that as 
yet he knew nothing of his next book save that 
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when his actors are born and clothed they shall 
move in business circles and the Stock Exchange. 
''I must not forget for a single moment that 
the scene is laid at the latter end of the Empire. 
I am convinced that between the business world 
of to-day, the men who swarm on the steps of 
the Bourse, and the same set of people in 1870, 
there is an abyss. Money! strangely elastic 
word, of which I have not as yet gjrasped the 
multiple meaning. Money! enormous title, 
which has to embrace, enumerate, synthetically 
analyse the men and things of jobbery, business, 
and speculation. I have to make myself tho* 
roughly acquainted with them to perfect my 
education, and proceeding as I did for Germinal 
and La BSte Humaine, submit myself to a new 
diet, and temporarily to a new life. I doflfed tlie 
miner's dress for the engineer's jacket, now I 
shall endeavour to wear the frock-coat of the 
stockbroker and the banker. 

" Money could not fail to appear in my work 
as a cliief motive and powerful factor in the 
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existence and actions of my characters, for the 
family I have been studying has one dominant 
quality : the exuberance of its appetites, the 
greedy eagerness of our century hurling itself at 
enjoyment. 

"And if you want to know why I am so 
crassly ignorant on the subject, it is because I 
have always despised money. Young, I have 
known black poverty ; it did not frighten me. 
I never envied the rich. I fought long and 
wearily. Fortune came, I accepted it ; but I 
squander it recklessly. I think that contempt 
of wealth and prodigality must be inevitable 
sequences. Alone with my wife, I have not the 
preoccupations of the father who strives to in- 
crease his children's inheritance. What I earn 
I spend. I satisfy my passion of bibelotettr. 
I collect the curios I prefer: old tapestries, 
ancient hangings, and rich stuffs. I live 
royally — la grande vie; my cashier, who is 
my wife, allows me to gratify all my costly 
fancies ; I make a great deal — I spend a great 
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deal. I ignore what is termed investing 
money 

" The book following V Argent will be La 
Guerre, War ! another immense subject on 
which thousands of volumes have been written. 
I long to grapple it, not as a novelist, but as an 
historian and a philosopher. My ' family,' my 
heroes, will Qnly till an episodic place ; in War 
the part of fiction will be diminished. I shall 
reduce the characters of romance ; those I have 
hitherto created will have to make room for 
others who have prepared or participated in the 
events of 1870 ; no important fact or person 
during that period will be omitted. War is the 
natural epilogue of my work 

" As to the twentieth and last volume of my 
series, Le Doctev/r Pascal, showing the return of 
the survivors to their original home of Plassans, 
it is only indirectly connected with its prede- 
cessors. My doctor will be a thinly disguised 
monograph of the illustrious savant^ Claude 
Bernard, whose scientific method I have endea- 
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voured to apply in all my works. That great 
man has been a much tried and a very unhappy 
one ; I purpose to lay bare the miseries of his 
private life, his disappointments and discourage- 
ments, the wretchedness of home intruding on 
the preoccupations of science, and contrasting 
painfiilly with the tranquil joys of his labora- 
tory. Claude Bernard is the martyr of his con- 
jugal relations. 

" This is what I have still to do ; when it is 
done I shall take the rest I so much need, and 
which I believe I have well earned. I long 
to end my career as a writer, and I must hasten. 
I am nearly fifty ; I have lived half a century. 
Now I have still some vitality, and I mean to 
make use of it promptly, for decrepitude is at 
hand." 

" L' Argent " //fl^ appeared (March 1891) and 
raised once again the storm which never fails to 
burst upon each new creation of Zola's. It 
remains for every reader to judge for himself if 
there is sufiicient compensation in its force, power 
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and conscientious studies for its brutality and the 
crudity of some apparently superfluous details. 
Briefly this is the plot. 

Saccard, the brother of Bougon, Cabinet 
Minister during the Second Empire, is ruined 
and strives to make another fortune. To that 
effect he adopts the theories of a certain honest 
but idealistic engineer who proposes to turn 
Palestine into a kingdom, governed by the Pope. 
Starting from Jaffa and Jerusalem, the new 
country would promptly be covered with pros- 
perous cities, railways, factories, &c. The two 
speculators intend to appeal both to finance and 
to religion, and they find subscribers and funds 
not only among the fortune-hunters but among 
the pious fanatics. A universal Bank is founded, 
and the shares of the new company rise with the 
same delirious frenzy that marked Law's daring 
schemes. But Saccard, whose private life is far 
from being blameless, has a relentless enemy in 
the man who once before ruined him, and is now 
patiently but surely discrediting the enterprise* 
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A complete crash is inevitable, and the supreme 
interest of the book lies in the dramatic amaze- 
ment of Saccard when he realises that all is lost 
while the shares are still rising, and that with- 
out a penny in his safe millions are changing 
hands, doomed to be swallowed up in a final 
catastrophe. Some well-known types are intro- 
duced in the story, and although they are trjie 
to Nature and even portraits, they at times seem 
wantonly to hamper the action only to indulge 
in worse than Anacreontic episodes. 

On the whole, however, V Argent is the most 
optimist of Zola's books, in spite of its neces- 
sarily sombre colouring, for the author indicates 
a silver lining to his darkest cloud. In almost 
the last words of the book he says : — 

" Above so much stirred filth, above so many 
crushed victims, above the immense and abomin- 
able pain which every step forward costs humanity, 
is there not .a dim and distant goal, something 
superior, good, just, definite, towards which we 
are advancing unconsciously and which swells 
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our heart with the obstinate desire to live and to 
hope." 

Zola may talk of laying his pen aside, but he 
will not be credited. His is a temperament to 
which repose will ever be a stranger, and his 
prodigious activity will carry him through many 
years of strong and virile labour. 

The trials and deceptions of his earlier days 
are possibly answerable for the dark disenchant- 
ing views he has taken of existence, and which, 
in spite of innate hopefulness, made him judge 
mankind with a despairing sort of severity. In 
the preface to his Nouveaux Contes a Ninon, he 
half owns to it. 

" How many storms have burst, what floods of 
turbid waters have passed under the crumbling 
bridges of my dreams ! Ten years of a galley- 
slave's life, ten years of bitterness, of blows given 
and received, of eternal struggle. Ninon, if you 
could see now your lover of other days, the tall, 
lissome youth who thought he could overthrow 
mountains with a wave of his hand — ^if you saw 
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him passing in the glare of Paris streets with his 
pale face and slow heavy step, you would shrink 
from him and shiver, remembering the warm 
sunshine and ardent fervour for ever gone. 
There are nights when I am so weary that I feel 
a dastardly longing to throw myself down by the 
wayside, and fall asleep in the ditch, never to 

wake again 

*' I have not laid down my pen a single hour ; 
I fought like the soldier who has his daily bread 
to conquer ; if glory ever comes it will serve to 
make my bread less dry. I heave with disgust 
at the thought of the nauseous work I have 
done. During ten cruel years I fed the furnace 
of journalism with all that is best in me — ^leaves 
cast to the wind, flowers fallen in the mire — ^a 
compound of what is excellent and what is very 
bad tossed together in the common manger. 
I have touched everything — stained my hands 
in the torrent of murky mediocrity rising high 
above its banks. My love of the absolute winced 
incessantly under the idiotic trifles puffed into 
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importance at dawn and forgotten at night. When 
I dreamed of some eternal impress on granite, 
some living work edified to stand for ever, I 
was blowing poap-biibbles bursting at the winged 
touch of an insect droning in the sun. I should 
have foundered in the imbecility of the trade, if 
I had not clung to one comfort in my love of 
strength : the sustaining power of incessant pro- 
duction hardening me to every fatigue 

" I was armed for battle. You cannot con- 
ceive the furious wrath roused in me by sodden 
stupidity. I had the passion of my opinions, I 
would have thrust my beliefs into the throat of 
my opponents ; a book maddened me ; a picture 
affected me like a public catastrophe ; I lived in 
a perpetual conflict of admiration and scorn. 
Outside Literature and Art the world no longer 
existed ; I wielded my pen fiercely, I grappled 
feverishly to clear the ground before me. To- 
day I shrug my shoulders in pity — I am inured 
to evil ; T have kept my faith and am possibly 
still more intractable, but I shut myself up and 
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work. This is the only safe way of discussing, 
for works are the only telling arguments in the 
eternal controversy of the beautiful. 

" I have not come unscathed out of the fight ; 
I bear the scars of battle on my brain, in my 
heart, everywhere. Now I no longer challenge — 
I allow people to get used to my appearance ; 
I have forsaken the blossoming path of smiling 
loves and tread the grim dusty highway edged 
with stunted trees ; I have — shall I own it ? — 
halted curiously before the dead carcass of a dog 
at the foot of a milestone ; I have spoken of 
truth, and claimed that all things could be 
written, trying to prove that Art is in Life, and 
not elsewhere. Naturally, I was cast into the 
Ghetto ; yes — I, Ninon, who spent my youthful 
days in gathering daisies and cornflowers to put 
them in your breast 

'^ I was madly enthusiastic on exact analysis. 
After my perfunctory daily toil, I spent my 
nights writing page upon page of the books 
that haunted me. If I have one pride 
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left it is the pride of my will, of the obstinate 
efforts that lifted me above the jobbery of my 
profession, for I have lived without selling any 
of my convictions. 1 tell you all this, my Ninon, 
because you have the right to know what sort of 
a man the youth you loved has become 

" Ah ! Ninon, 1 have achieved nothing yet — 
I mourn over a mountain of blackened paper ; I 
grieve at the thought that I have not slacked 
my thirst for truth, that Nature in its magnitude 
eludes the clasp of my finite arms. I have a 
fierce yearning to seize the earth, to strain it in 
my embrace — to see all, know all, say all! I 
would stretch humanity on a blank page — every 
created thing or being — and then edify a work 
which would be a colossal Ark ! I must have 
romance, tragedy, reality everywhere ! ' 

Zola never wavered from his ambitious resolve ; 
wherein he has succeeded and wherein he has 
failed we have seen, but we must concede that he 
has, humanly speaking, faithfully followed his 
self-imposed programme. The result has b«»en 
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sometimes fatal, often repelling, and occasionally 
injurious, but justice compels us to absolve the 
man from any intention of depravity and from 
tb^ responsibilities assumed by the author and 
idealist. Much as he would rebel at this latter 
name, I maintain it, for Zola's realism is almost as 
imaginative as '' Eomantisme " in its exaltation 
and exaggeration. His furious instincts of 
anatomical observation have hurried him onwards 
till they have broken through the barriers which 
a more equilibrated organisation, and perhaps a 
lesser genius, would have respected. He has 
imperilled his fame not only with the moralist 
but with the lovers of true Art, who hold, and 
justly so, that moderation is the inalienable 
quality of the beautiful. 

To-day his most enthusiastic partisans are 
staggered by a seeming apostasy. The head of 
the school of Medan, the fiery apostle of literary 
independence and unconventionality, has seceded 
from the conclave ; he has loosened, if not 
entirely severed, the ties of fraternity that 
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bound him to the Goncourts, Alphonse Daudet, 
and other intransiffens, and he has written Le 
Beve, an archaic, dreamy legend, almost an idyl, 
pure as Hal^vy's Abbe Comtantin, as a pass- 
port to the Academic Fran9aise. He has had 
at heart to prove that the author of Pot Bouille 
could be immaculate and irreproachable; for- 
getting apparently, what the world at large ako 
ignores, that to him we already owe in the past 
some stories in which there is not one regrettable 
or improper word, and that are as powerful and 
thrilling as any he has ever written ; of such 
are Vlnondation^ VAttaque du Moulin^ Jacques 
D amour, and La Mort d^ Olivier Becaille. 

Unsuccessful as a dramatist, Emile Zola 
dreams of a future in which the old modus 
operandi of the stage will be revolutionised, of 
glorious innovations and radical reforms, and 
sees himself both innovator and reformer. Of 
all his books adapted as plays only VAssommoir 
and Nana had any long run ; Benee was a de- 
plorable and deserved failure ; while Therhe 
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EaquiUy first acted in Paris in 1879, where it 
found scant favour, has strangely enough been 
well received in the provinces and translated 
into most European languages. On this Zola 
founds his future hopes. 

If the sale of numerous editions is the touch- 
stone of success, the eloquence of figures should 
give the measure of Emile Zola's fame. With 
the Bete Humaine, the series of the Bougon 
Macquart rose to over a million copies. La 
Fortune des Bougon stands for 22,000, La Curee 
for 33,000, Le Ventre de Paris 30,000, La Con- 
quite de Plasaans 22,000, La Faute de VAbbe 
Mouret 44,000, S. E. Eugene Bougon 21,000, 
but with VAssommoir the author tasted the joys 
of colossal numbers, for that novel attained 
1 1 7,000 copies ; Une Page d^ Amour 70,000, Nana 
in 135 editions the highest figure, 155,000. 
The other books with a very respectable number 
of editions remain below this quantity. Pot 
Bouille had 75,000 copies, AuBonheurdea Dames 
55,000, La Joie de Vivre 44,000, Germinal 83,000, 
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L'CEume 50,ooo,Za Terre 88,000, Le Beve 77,000. 
It may be added that all booksellers in England 
aver that Zola sells best of any French novelists, 
and when he himself alludes to those prodigious 
figures he says, with his half mischievous, half 
melancholy, smile : 

" They tell me that my books corrupt youth, 
I rather think that it is my success which has 
poisoned the life of youthful men of letters/' 

The name that seems almost unconsciously to 
follow Zola's is that of Messieurs de Goncourt. 
The three were brothers in arms in literature, 
and for a time it seemed that they were to lift 
high, on their united and untiring arms, the 
flag of a new belief and a new faith. But the 
slow estrangement which almost imperceptibly 
crept in between Edmond de Goncourt, the last 
surviving brother, and Emile Zola, widened to an 
impassable breach when the latter openly ap- 
peared as a candidate for the vacant Fauteuil of 
Emile Augier. By so doing he shut against 
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himself the door of that other academy founded 
like a defiant protest by Goncourt, and where 
his name was written with Daudet's, Banville's, 
and a few other unnamed apostles of the same 
school. Goncourt's indignation was deep, and he 
expressed it all the more loudly and bitterly that 
his vanity was hurt by the growing fame of his 
whilom friend, rising as it were on the decay of 
his own ; the old gentilhomme of Lorraine con Id 
not forgive this abandonment of a literary con- 
tract which he held sacred. 

His "Academy" was very dear to him, it was 
to be, like his " Journal," -a monument of a great 
and long career and a legacy to his survivors. 
With the valuable collections so carefully and 
patiently brought together by the two brothers, 
the statutes and the funds devoted to the new 
institution were carefully deposited at a notary's, 
Alphonse Daudet being appointed as executor^- 
Daudet, who is to inherit the personal fortune 
of the founder, amounting to about 10,000 fr. 
a year, and the small house in which he lives. 
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In accordance with the formally expressed wish 
of the deceased Jules de Goncourt, Edmond has 
stipulated that no nobleman or politician should 
ever be admitted as member of this academy, 
exclusively composed of men of letters, while a 
prize of five thousand francs is to be given every 
five years to the best prose work, novels always 
having the preference. The rules, provisions, 
funds and administration of the rival academy 
have been some time in existence, but only the 
same three names have been made public. Be- 
sides Zola, Daudet, and Banville* there are to be 
only seven others ; it is supposed that these 
members have been elected, and that they are 
very young authors, unable to live by literature 
alone, and obliged to eke out their means as 
journalists or clerks. Sceptics smile, the old 
academicians affect to ignore, the critics are in- 
different, but Edmond de Goncourt in his old 
asre still caresses the scheme which is the con- 

* Theodore de Banville, the author of lie Baiser ; this charm- 
ing poet died in March of this year. 
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solation of his many disappointments, and of the 
lasting sorrow caused by the loss of his brother 
Jules. 

Goncourt's last contributions to the literature 
of fiction show that his powers — such as they were 
— are failing. La Mile Elisa would happily have 
been forgotten already had M. Agalbert not had 
the unfortunate idea of dramatising the painful 
story, and M. Duquenel, the manager of the 
Porte St. Martin, the more fatal one still of 
emulating the Th^^tre Libre and producing it 
on his stage, last January. However, the 
censure stepped in, and at the eleventh hour the 
play was stopped. La Faustine, the story of an 
actress, and Cherie are both weak and dull ; Les 
Freres Zemgano alone retain some of the vitality 
which characterised Henee Maupeririy whose illness 
and death occupy one third of the book. Con- 
scious perhaps of being inferior to himself, Edmond 
de Goncourt suddenly decided to publish his 
" Journal *' which he calls Memoirs of my Literary 
Life, and which he had originally decided should 
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be given to the world only after his death. 
To those volumes, many in number, I must 
refer the reader to form an opinion of what was 
the part played by the Brothers de Q-oncourt, 
in their epoch ; but their most important works, 
profoundly coloured by the complex realism, 
idealism and romanticism of the fiction writers 
under the Second Empire, hardly belong to the 
frame of these more contemporary studies, and 
while it is impossible to pass absolutely without 
mention such striking figures of another decade, 
yet it is pleasanter not to have to dwell on later 
works, which, had they had no forerunners, 
would never have made the names of Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt stand out legitimately 
among the best known of their literary 
colleagues. 
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XI. 



Bomcms a Ctef— Who is Ary EcilawP — Her revelations of 
Courts and evident knowledge of them— iie Boi de Thea- 
saUe — ^Madame de Kolemine — Bohmd — Princess Karolath 
— ^A success of curiosity— Madame Juliette Adam — Count 
Yassilis — ^Early novels — The Nouvelle BemiA — ^A literary 
and political salon — A patriotic hostess. 

Not content with tolerating, nay, encouraging, 
the daily press in personal indiscretions as nearly 
libellous as the law will allow them to be, the 
heroes of social adventures or notorious scandals 
experience a morbid desire to descant on them 
and to take the public into the confidence of 
their intrigues ; some with the foolish hope of 
rousing partisanship, others in the vindictive 
expectation of heaping coals of fire on the head 
of a more reticent enemy ; not a few from pure 
vanity and a craving for excitement, however 
unwholesome. 

If it happens that the chief actor is not literary, 
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he has no difficulty in finding a pen willing to 
place itself at his service ; there are numerous 
hravi and condottieri of literature who protect 
themselves under the lowered vizor of a nom de 
plume, and anonymously strike deadly blows to 
which there can be no retaliation. With a 
refinement of malice, the disguise they hypo- 
critically throw over their characters is so 
thin, that while it saves the writer from un- 
pleasant consequences, it only adds a flavour 
of mystery to unscrupulous revelations. The 
Romans a Clef was baptised by that name in 
France, because the key that locked its supposed 
secrets is in the hands of all the initiated, and of 
many who are not ; these novels are not French 
only — they have their prototypes in English fiction. 
Thus, at opposite ends of the ladder we find 
Disraeli's Lothair and the young Due de Pomar's 
fashionable indictment of London society, of 
greatly unequal merit no doubt, but both owing 
their popularity to the eagerness of the world 
to see itself mirrored in their pages. 
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Intrinsically, however, the English specimens 
were superior to the half-dozen tales which ap- 
peared in rapid succession since 1884, signed by 
the hitherto unknown name of Ary Ecilaw, and 
which at once excited intense curiosity. Who 
was this new writer? Of what nationality? 
By whom inspired ? All agreed it was a woman, 
and certainly one well acquainted with European 
Courts and their hidden records. Le Boi de 
Thessalie is dedicated " to the great of the earth 
who believe they have the right to violate law 
itself, and who forget in the intoxication of 
their haughty arrogance that above them is one 
mightier still — Q-od — who will mete out justice 
in accordance with that shown to their victims. 
Marble hearts create ice around them. It is in 
those frozen mirrors that they are made to appear 
as they really are ! " 

Le Boi de Thessalie was published shortly 
after the extraordinary denouement to the marriage 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse with Madame de 
Kolemine, and it purported to be a faithful 
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relation of facts constituting the vindication of the 
lady. The weak, useless incidental plot was pal- 
pably added only to put into stronger relief the 
virtues and wrongs of the heroine, to introduce 
a greater number of accessory characters, and 
perhaps to prove how entirely the author was at 
home in the little Court of Darmstadt. Various 
explanations were given at the time of the drama 
enacted in June 1884 in the palace of Duke 
Louis IV., during the night preceding the 
wedding of his daughter Victoria with the Prince 
of Battenberg, while Queen Victoria was his 
guest ; they all differ from the account vouch- 
safed by Ary Ecilaw, who poses as the alter ego 
of Madame de Kolemine. Is the writer really the 
Russian woman, or, as was whispered, Princess 
Elizabeth, another daughter of the Grand Duke 
married to the Grand Duke Sergius of Eussia? 
Did she hesitate at writing her own panegyric 
and avail herself of the well-known and fervent 
friendship of the Princess ? Three reasons caused 
popular belief to incline to the latter hypothesis : 
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the first, that it was never officially contradicted ; 
the second, that the wife of Sergius had many- 
enemies among the reigning families who are so 
rudely handled in the book; and thirdly, the 
attitude she took in the affair. 

It seems probable that they collaborated, and, 
woman like, enthusiastic in friendship and in 
hatred, they abetted each other in an ungenerous 
and imprudent act of vengeance. 

In the first chapters Ary Ecilaw traces the 
portrait of Nadjeska Mineleko (transparent 
anagram), wife of the Eussian Ambassador at 
the Court of Thessalia. 

'' Slender and supple, the Caucasian was the 
luminous star of the royal firmament ; her hair, 
bronzed like a chestnut ripened under a burning 
sun, was not less dazzling than the diadem of rubies 
and diamonds placed on the kokochnik of scarlet 
velvet confining the long silken veil threaded 
with gold ; her eyes had the changing hues of the 
chameleon, lustrous at times with the bold fire of 
an eagle soaring to the highest regions of the 
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sky and creating an electric shock In 

that woman of sculptural and savoury {sic) form 
moulded by the satin of her gown all was 
harmony, from her small feet to her delicate 
wrists and admirably gloved hands " 

The partiality of friendship could no farther 
go ; this description of physical beauty is more 
than once repeated. Then we have the old story 
of a loveless marriage with a wealthy diplomat 
contracted from filial motives, with the usual 
effect on a pure young girl's disposition. She 
was not beautiful only; she excelled in gym- 
nastics and dancing, '^in ancient and modem 
literature ; abstruse science had no secrets for a 
mind as vast as the vast world it inhabited ; she 
spoke five or six languages correctly; in one 
word, this maiden of the air, this independent 
creature, had all the talents taught to others by 
education, with the wild perfumed beauty of the 
superb Caucasian race/' 

Hitherto a devoted wife and mother, she met 
the King of Thessaly, "a man of foriy-five. 
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in all the force of his maturity, handsome, 
adding dignity to prestige, for kings, queens, 
and . princes always seem more beautiful than 
they really are/' He falls in love with the 
irresistible Mineleko; the "Ambassador of 
the Caucasus," growing jealous is diplomati- 
cally removed from his post, forced to consent 
to a divorce, and his disgrace covered by a mis- 
sion to a distant, unwelcome Court. The love 
passages before the consummation of the divorce 
are subdued and pathetic, the woman always 
playing a heroic part. Princess Augusta of 
Thessalia is introduced with her bridegroom. 
Prince George of Pattenpouff. " The Patten- 
pouifs at the close of this worthy nineteenth 
century have the same immense luck as the 
Cobourgs at the beginning of it. They rise to 
the highest destinies, some say by the intrigues 
of their mothers, others aver by their intrinsic 
qualities. Prince George has a great delicacy 
and regularity of features, enhanced by a tall, 
well-knit figure;" the Princess worshipped her 
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Jiancey who was her cousin, " whom after long 
deliberations between her father and his mother- 
in-law, the tyrannical Empress of Hindostan (?), 
she had been allowed to marry, notwithstanding 
his inferiority of rank, as he was born of a 
morganatic marriage. The Emperor of Babylon 
had likewise protested against the mesalliance, 
but love and the scarcity of royal suitors had 
triumphed." 

The future husband of the younger Princess, the 
Grand Duke Ivan, is briefly dismissed as " a boor 
and a northern barbarian/' 

It does not require a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to recognise the intention of introducing 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, Princess Victoria 
of Hesse, Queen Victoria, Emperor William, and 
the Grand Duke Sergius ; nor are other characters 
more effectually disguised. 

Madame de Mineleko asks her royal lover, 
when the Imperial family of Hindostan is ex- 
pected for the Pattenpouflf wedding, whether it 
was not the dream of his mother-in-law to see 
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him married to her youngest daughter Princess 
Corysande, " a young woman of twenty-six, as 
stout as her mother." The latter is described 
as "short, fat, square, carrying her seventy 
years buxom ly, dressed entirely in black ; under 
her bonnet of English crape she wore the 
widow's cap of Mary Stuart shape, aflfected 
by our neighbours across the Channel." "All 
the customs of the town were changed during 
their visit. " " The small family dinner which was 
to follow the reception of the old Queen-mother 
had to be postponed till nine — ^niue o'clock at 
night 1 It was her usual dinner hour and had 
to be adopted, whatever might be the conse- 
quence to the digestions of those who since the 
remotest antiquity had sat down to their meal 
at five." 

The marriage of the Princess was to be 
solemnised with all the etiquette in use at the 
Court of Babylon. " Orphaned at an early age, 
the royal and charming girls had found in the 
Empress of Hindostan, their grandmother, more 
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than the devotion and tenderness of the parent 
they had lost. To her granddaughters the grave 
and severe woman showed marvellous love and 
gentleness ; when their mother died she had 
sworn to plaoe on their young heads the maternal 
aflTection of her heart, and she had religiously 
kept her vow ; her own children she had loved 
after the fashion of savages, without stint and 
without measure." 

Madame de Mineleko's private marriage with 
the King was to precede the official wedding 
of her daughter by a few hours only: haste 
and confusion prevailed. "The Empress of 
Hindostan was too important a personage to 
be kept waiting. The slightest deviation from 
etiquette or her royal prerogatives would have 
been an unpardonable oflFence. Closeted with 
the Princess, she yearned in her maternal jea- 
lousy to have the bride all to herself to the last, 
although she would be brought nearer to her by 
her marriage, as Prince Pattenpouff had taken 
service in the navy of the mighty Empress, 
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and every absence of the sailor husband would 
leave her in undisputed possession of her adored 
grandchild. The autocratic old woman had 
"weighed all the reasons in favour of the alliance, 
and for once selfishness and affection being 
agreed, it had been decided upon." 

The marriage ceremony is described without a 
single mistake or error in the functions prescribed 
by etiquette ; it took place three hours after the 
secret nuptials of the bride's father, and was 
followed by a banquet ; among the guests is the 
brother of the bridegroom ; " deeply in debt, his 
hopes in the future are unshaken; they rest on a 
plan conceived by his mother which will even- 
tually place in his heavy fist of lieutenant of 
Hussars the plump red hand of the Princess 
Corysande, youngest daughter of the Empress of 
Hindostan. Both mother and son trust to the 
lassitude and discouragement of the Princess, 
perpetually foiled in her attempt to secure a 
royal husband ; they hope that a time will come 
when she will have descended so many rungs of 
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the ladder that she will condescend to the level 
ofthePattenpouffs." 

The Prince Imperial of Babylon demands an 
interview with the Empress, announces the' 
marriage of the King of Thessaly, witnesses 
a scene of ungovernable rage, and he barely 
obtains enough mastery to prevent a public 
exposure ; the King is ordered into his mother- 
in-law's presence, who bids him *' drive away that 
woman — at once— on the spot — to-night ! " She 
summoned the Cabinet Ministers^ and had a 
decree of exile drawn up awaiting his signature. 
" The King was weak and frightened — a man in 
name, a rag in fact — he neither knew how to 
keep or protect the unfortunate woman he had 
made his wife.'' Madame de Mineleko leaves 
the palace and the town with a last loving 
message from the younger princess, assuring her 
of undying affection. 

The remainder of the story is a purely fictitious 
account of the banishment, martyrdom, and 
heroic fortitude of the bride of one night, and 
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her saint-like death. When recounting her 
wrongs before the divorce with the King is pro- 
nounced, she says : " What would he not do to 
keep the good graces of that old virago, the 
Empress of Hindostan ! She works in the dark, 
and therefore more surely ; she is to be feared, 
greatly feared, for she is the indefatigable motive 
power to whom all submit, without love, but 
with immense awe ! " 

It can be seen from the above remme that this 
very partial recital is exceedingly audacious; 
there is no hesitation or reticence in drag- 
ging into the scandal of one life respectable and 
respected names ; there are many other portraits 
equally recognisable, of mere local fame and 
evidently studied from Nature, but of small 
literary merit and questionable good taste. 

Une Altesse Imperiale, written on the same 
lines, is an apotheosis of a Bussian Grand 
Duchess, and, like L' Imperatrice Wanda, reveals 
a close and intimate connection with Moscovite 
manners and the Court of the Czar. Roland has 
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been less spoken of, perhaps because the indis- 
cretions of Ary Ecilaw began to pall, perhaps 
because it dealt with persons of less exalted rank. 
Tet it refers to an incident fresh in the 
memory of many, and to which the position of 
the interested parties had given a world-wide 
eclat. It is dedicated to the Princess Imperial 
of ... . (the name in blank), with the following 
words : " To you, Madame, who refused to have 
your name publicly attached to this volume, 
but who have allowed friendship to inscribe to 
you the memory of a martyr." 

It is not possible to mistake the heroine when 
we are told that Gorlitz, her lover in the book, 
entreats her to have her portrait painted by 
Richter, and when the description of it answers 
accurately to that made by the illustrious painter 
of the beautiful Princess Karolath; or when 
Gorlitz is represented as '*of unusual stature, 
with a peculiar look in his blue eyes — a mixture 
of fire and reserve — ^possessed of a prudent diplo- 
macy that enables him to carry on, undiscovered. 
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his intrigue with a married woman." He 
travelled constantly between London and Berlin. 
" Passionate in words, cold at heart, his tempera- 
ment sensual to excess and his easily attracted 
fancy, constantly tempted him to new amours." 
Ary Ecilaw does not in Roland omit the 
graphic, malicious description of Court life 
of which she is so fond ; a State Ball at Berlin 
introduces all the notabilities of official and 
diplomatic circles. Some of the actors have 
already passed away, but in the conservative 
centre of the German capital institutions are so 
unchanged, etiquette remains so perennial, that 
they seem to embalm and preserve those who 
have practised it all their lives. 

Often in the perusal of Ary Ecilaw's novels 
one is involuntarily reminded of Paul Vassilis' 
Societe de Berlin^ with a wondering doubt whether 
the same pen dipped in gall did not contribute 
to both, and with the same conviction that more 
than one coUaborateur hid under the single 
name. With all their faults, and notwithstand- 
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ing their radically wrong tendencies — ^however 
innocent of immorality — Ary Ecilaw's books ran 
into five and, six editions in an incredibly short 
time. When the last, Mael, Comtesse d^Arcy, 
appeared, connoisseurs declared that there was a 
marked improvement in plot and style, indicat- 
ing either a dissolution of partnership or the 
subsidence of the angry and vengeful bitterness 
that had inspired its predecessors. It may be 
also, that while the heads of the firm have 
retired into obscurity, they have bequeathed 
the name to some delegate who strikes out a 
new line; but, singularly enough, the secret 
of the pseudonym has been kept for six whole 
years. 

If more space than she seems to deserve has 
been given to this author whose nom de plume 
is the only one she has given to her critics, it is 
because she is the boldest exponent of a special, 
and probably fugitive form of literature, at once 
personal and unreal, true and false, indiscreet 
and mysterious, that makes her the irrespon- 
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sible historian of certain events which, in spite of 
the ''fierce light," supposed to be shed on a 
throne, remain habitually shrouded in the 
silence that surrounds the private existence of 
Royalty. 

I have mentioned La Societe de Berlin, which 
leads me without transition to speak of Madame 
Juliette Adam, one of France's literary women. 
She has never owned to being " Count Vassili," 
and the subject is never alluded to before her, 
but the pseudonym is universally believed to 
have been adopted by her, although it is like- 
wise admitted that she was materially assisted 
by coUaborateurs collecting information on the 
spot; therefore the gossiping, unfair, some- 
times ill-natured, but generally amusing volume, 
must be considered more as a compilation than 
an individual work. 

The secret of Madame Adam's literary and 
social success lies in her great intelligence, rather 
than in great talent. Georges Sand said of 
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herself, "Je aula bSte^'^ which was in a certain 
measure true, but she had genius; Madame 
Adam has no genius, but she is excessively 
elever ; she has a broad mind, a cool head, a 
practical comprehension, quiet observation, per- 
severance, and a strong will, to which may be 
added an almost masculine aptitude for business, 
a wonderful gift of assimilation, and a boundless 
faculty of work. She delights in conflicts, and 
was equipped for a politician's career more than 
for the profession of a woman of letters, although 
it has been openly said that her beauty and 
fascination had as great a share in her good 
fortune as her intellect. 

During the lifetime of her first husband, 
M. La Messine, a country solicitor, she eked 
out their insufficient resources by writing 
articles, tales, and novels, and continued to write 
even after he had given up his unsuccessful 
office and come to Paris to seek employment, 
which he found at last in a well-remunerated posi- 
tion under M. Edmond Adam, director of a pros- 
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perous financial undertaking. However, Juliette 
Lambert, as she signed herself, did not captivate 
the general public, being appreciated only by a 
select circle of writers to whom Q-eorges Sand, 
who was warmly attached to the young woman, 
had introduced her. 

The best work she did at that time was a 
small volume, Lea IcUes anti Prudhommiennea^ 
an answer to P. J. Prudhom, intended to defend 
Mesdames Sand and d'Agoult against the attacks 
of the Franc-Comtois Sociologue ; and in the line 
of fiction, Pdienne, with a preface to A. Dumas 
the younger ; Madame Adam calls it the apothe- 
osis of Love. Grecquey more poem than novel, 
embodjring the worship of classical beauty 
carried to such a degree of intensity that it 
animates the marble of statues and makes it 
responsive to human caresses; and Ldide, a 
modem story, dedicated to the author of La 
Petite Fadette^ in which, unlike Orecque, the 
materiality of form is subordinate to intellect 
and passion. These three volumes complete a 
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trilogy intended to glorify the Greek ideal, 
which was Juliette Lambert's. They contained 
passages of great beauty and lofty sentiments 
grandly expressed : such as, '' Human beings 
yearn for the superhuman as Nature for the 
supernatural." "Women love what is divine, 
because it soars above all creation as patriot- 
ism soars above all men." But, like some 
later stories of rustic scenes and scenery, 
they were rich in simple and delightful 
pages. Madame Adam's novels, never very 
popular, are now neglected and all but for- 
gotten, and her present celebrity is due to other 
causes. 

She had improved her position by her second 
marriage with M. Adam, and when she was again 
left a widow, it was this time with a fair com- 
petence. Her salon soon became the rendez-vous 
of men of note, attracted by her beauty, and capti- 
vated by her charm and grace ; they were either 
her friends or her admirers; among them, in 
the first ranks, were such eminent politicians 
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as Coant Beust and Gambetta. Impulsive and 
enthusiastic, hers was sometimes a dangerous, 
but always a devoted, friendship. After her 
quarrel with Gambetta and the advent to power 
of other statesmen, she modified her views, and 
in a political sense her drawing-room lost some 
of its influence ; it became eventually artistic 
and literary. But her greatest triumph is the 
foundation of the Nouvelle Revue, the only 
French publication able to compete with the 
Revue des Beuw MondeSy and the only one in 
France, with the exception of Fashion magazines, 
edited by a woman. If she failed to achieve her 
aim of endowing the new form of Government 
with an aristocracy recruited in all categories 
and generously opened to all capacities, she 
succeeded in realising her programme in litera- 
ture. The Nouvelle Revue under her manage- 
ment has been the platform of young and 
unknown talent ; she has made the first steps of 
beginners easy, and hastened the moment of their 
success ; she has been equally hospitable to foreign 
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men of letters, and she may be said to have 
discovered Pierre Loti In the Nouvelle Revue 
Paul Bourget published Andre Cornells^ Men- 
%onye%y and Le Dimple ; Tolstoi poems ; Borel 
reviews, Bret Harte Flip and Snow Bound at 
Eagle 8y and almost every literary celebrity has 
collaborated to its pages. The same men flock to 
her poUshed weekly receptions at the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, or her quaint garden parties at 
the Abbaye de Gif. She has not, however, 
completely severed all her political ties, for if 
she sees fewer French politicians, she receives 
many foreign ones, especially Eussians; her 
Bussophile tendencies are a secret to no one. 
The patriotic feeling is still dominant ; Madame 
Adam considers art chiefly in the light of a 
national glory; patriotism with her is social 
devotion, the effective devotion of every day, 
every hour, the indefatigable quest of a moral 
improvement that will elevate her own country ; 
and this feeling is perceptible in her writings 
as it is in her conversation. Young in heart 
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and thought, fond of youth, she has kept with 
her whitening hair all the attractive and sym- 
pathetic grace for which she was renowned 
throughout Europe. 
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Madame Henry Greville— Her three series — ^Madame Th. Bent- 
Kon — Her translations and novels — " Brada," her last book, 
crowned by the Academy — ^Madame de Bute— Madame 
Judith Ganthier, the worthy daughter of a great man — La, 
MarcKcmde de /S^ounres— Madame Severine — Jules Vall^s — 
The madman's wooden shoe— -The pits of St. Etienne. 

I HAVE already alluded to the scarcity of women 
of letters on the other side of the Channel ; it is 
a circumstance all the more remarkable that in 
France the position of the female part of the 
community is so important. They are admitted 
on a footing of perfect equality with men in 
business and commerce, consulted in politics, and 
listened to with consideration ; they are excellent 
accountants, managers and book-keepers, and as 
active mercantile partners their services are in- 
valuable to their husbands. But apart from 
those who take a practical and personal share in 
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the welfare of their house, there are few who 
like to come before the public in the capacity of 
writers of fiction. When they do it is from a 
sincere conviction and because they really possess 
considerable aptitudes ; it is therefore an act of 
justice to mention specially and individually their 
names and their contributions to contemporary 
literature. 

In 1 876, the very year when Georges Sand died, 
after a long and glorious career leaving an 
immortal name, a tyro in her art achieved her 
first and great success with a double venture. 
Madame Durand, whose nom deplume is Madame 
Henry Q-reville, published simultaneously two 
novels : Bosia, now running in its sixty-sixth 
edition, appeared in the feuilleton of the Journal 
des Dedats, and VEarpiation de 8av4li came out in 
the Ttevue des Deux MondeSy whose editor was less 
timorous than Russian publishers, who had been 
alarmed at what they deemed its dangerous 
tendencies. No author could begin under bettei 
auspices or meet with more influential and artistic 
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sponsors. Madame H. Greville was admirably 
equipped for her profession; she is witty, percep- 
tive, and thoroughly educated ; she is so naturally 
active, that without renouncing the world or sacri- 
ficing her other pursuits she has contrived to write 
with ease forty-eight volumes in sixteen years, 
besides all that she has still by her unpublished. 
She learnt Greek and Latin, speaks many modern 
languages, gave "conferences" in Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Holland, translated several of 
Tourguenieff's novels, and is so accomplished a 
musician that she can perform the almost in- 
credible feat of reading at sight and executing on 
the piano an orchestral score with song and 
choruses. 

Madame Greville's mind has a decided scientific 
bias ; during her prolonged sojourn in Bussia, she 
acquired a reputation of learned philanthropy 
after travelling in some distant and primitive 
province where she collected precious notes for 
future books. It was there also that in the course 
of her investigations she noticed how frequently 
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Moscovites treated rabies by immersion of 
the patient in a vapour bath heated to the 
highest possible temperature ; she admits that it 
was a kill-or-cure remedy, but the beneficial 
results were numerous enough to induce her to 
communicate her observations to M. Pasteur, 
who thanked the author of Dosia in a letter in 
which he says: '^ If ever I study this horrible 
disease, I shall remember what you have told 
me. 

Madame Henry Greville inaugurated the 
invasion of Russian literature in France ; some 
of her best stories, like the two initial ones, have 
their scenes laid in the dominions of the Czar. 
La Princesse Ogheroff first appeared in the 
Figaro, and is widely different in style, compo- 
sition, and sensational interest from Mystere, her 
last novel, and two collections of short tales, 
Idylles and Croquis, that preceded it. The 
fifteen stories composing the Idyls are all rural ; 
the atmosphere of rustic surroundings is pre- 
served with infinite grace and freshness, qualities 
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even more perceptible in Claire/ontaine, a longer 
novel of the same kind, where an unforced com- 
prehension of Nature gives life and actuality to 
peasant scenes on the coast of Normandy. 

Madame Henry Greville's work can be classed 
into three distinct series : the first, Eussian ; the 
second, Provincial and Arcadian; the third — which 
she entered upon quite lately — belongs to society 
and the world ; but it is in the second category 
that the dominant note of her talent more 
forcibly asserts itself. She knows how to relate 
her story in efficient, often witty, and always 
interesting fashion ; her chief characters are 
chivalrous Russian officers, grave and pensive 
peasants, Parisians steeped in romantic intrigues 
unravelled with great ingenuity, and an easy 
security in the process of action. Tourguenieff 
was a great admirer of her writings, and did not 
hesitate to proclaim it openly, as also to reprove 
her for too much modesty. The approval of 
such a master is the highest encomium the 
author of Bosia could obtain. " I can only 
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tell you," he wrote to her, "that one of my 
pleasantest literary recollections is the fortunate 
accident which allowed me to remove the 
obstacles standing in the way of your feet, when 
you began to tread the path you afterwards 
followed with so much success, and such 
mastery, whatever you may say to the contrary. 
I am exceedingly proud to hear you call your- 
self my disciple, but you have long ago learned 
to walk alone and gloriously/* 

It only remains to add that Madame Grreville's 
books can, without any restriction, be safely 
placed in the hands of all readers^ whatever their 
sex or age ; the young will peruse them without 
fear of meeting an objectionable word or repre- 
hensible situation, and their elders with the 
pleasure good writing invariably gives ; she is 
therefore, on the former ground alone, entitled 
to an honourable rank among her fellow- workers, 
few of whom deserve to share it in the same 
absolute degree. 
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Madame Th. Benzton (Madame Theresa 
Blanc) has done good service in France, and 
more than any other writer she has famiUarised 
the French public with English and American 
fiction. There has hardly appeared a novel of 
any repute in either of these two countries 
which she has not partly reviewed, partly trans- 
lated, in the Revue des Deux MondeSy and by so 
doing popularised the names of George Eliot, 
Hamilton Aid^, Ouida, Howells, James, Aldrich, 
Bret Harte, Thomas Hardy, and many others, 
among her countrymen. As much as it is in the 
power of any translator to do so, she has 
preserved the individual flavour and charm of each 
author's special style and conception. When- 
ever she found that even her experienced pen 
was unequal to the task, rather than do injustice 
to the original she evaded the difficulty^ and 
instead of adulterating the intentions of the 
author by too literal a rendering, she dropped 
him altogether, and putting herself in his stead 
for the nonce, became his intelligent interpreter. 
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tiding over the untranslatable passage, and in 
her own words elucidating it to the reader, with 
an intuitive perception of the writer's real mean- 
ing. She can do this all the more effectually 
that she has the instincts and professional 
cleverness of a talented novelist. The Remte 
dea Deux Mondes does not publish her foreign 
translations only, but many excellent and original 
stories of her own. Tony is often considered 
her best, but Georgette^ Figure Etrange with the 
introduction of a timid Japanese suitor. Miss 
Jane, TSte FoUe, and Amour Perdu^ run it very 
close in merit ; one and all have the stamp 
of personality which would make them recognis- 
able at a glance as being Madame Th. Bentzon's, 
a distinction by no means common to lady 
novelists. Like Henry Greville's, the timorous 
English reader may accept them as innocuous, 
and not tremble at the sight of their yellow 
covers, although he may hear it said, and quite 
correctly, that she was the first disciple in the 
literary school of a certain class of writers of 
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which Georges Ohnet is now the representa- 
tive. 

One of the clever contributors to the Vie 
Parisienne hides her personality under the short 
name of "Brada," just as Madame de Martel 
selected the even shorter one of "Gyp," and 
in some respects the two women are not unlike. 

" Brada " is the daughter of a very wealthy 
Englishman, who died at Nice without making 
the necessary provision in her favour, so that 
the whole of his immense inheritance went to 
his legitimate children, leaving her poor. She 
never took or bore his name, and eventually 
married Count Ephisio Puliga, an Italian dip- 
lomat, who died in Paris after a lingering illness, 
terminating in paralysis. His widow was left 
alone in the world, with small means and two 
lovely children, whom she determined to educate 
as became their father's name and position. She 
was very young, very fascinating, very clever ; 
she had gifts and talents which she turned to 
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good account; she fixed herself definitely in 
Paris as being the most favourable spot for the 
literary career she intended to embrace. She 
began modestly by sending articles to daily and 
weekly papers ; they were accepted and praised. 
She then published light sketches, de8 ckoses 
d'actualite, as the French call the ephemeral 
scenes of Parisian life, and showed a happy 
knack of making them pleasant and palatable. 
Her Fieuof Almanacs is a gem of its kind ; 
Milord et Milady is a collection of short stories 
comparing favourably with the least risky ones 
of Droz and CatuUe Mend^s ; here the English 
origin of the author is noticeable in the know- 
ledge of London society and British peculiarities 
never thoroughly acquired by a foreigner. Her 
last novel, Madame d^Upone^ a touching episode 
of maternal love, last year received from the 
Academy a prize of 600 francs ; and as a proof 
that she could aim higher than fiction, Brada had 
previously written an exhaustive Life of Madame 
de S^vigne, very favourably noticed by the critics. 
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Countess Puliga, without regularity of features, 
has a mobile, bright, and wonderfully spirituelle 
face, and a voice of singular sweetness. She 
has succeeded in her purpose of making her 
children's life pleasant and prosperous ; both in 
Italy, which she occasionally visits to'^ecure for 
her son the influence of his father's few remain- 
ing connections, and in Paris, where she leads a 
simple, busy life, she has made sincere friends 
and earned a well-deserved reputation for dignity, 
courage, and merit. 

VAventuriere des Colonies^ a much-talked-of 
novel, a few other tales, and some agreeable 
verses, constitute the literary fund of Madame 
de Eute, whose celebrity, founded on other 
grounds, as Madame Batazzi, relieves her 
biographer from undertaking a lengthy and oft- 
repeated account of her past. Everybody knows, 
or knew, that she is of Irish descent ; her father. 
Sir Thomas Wyse, while in the English diplo- 
matic service married Princess Laatitia, daughter 
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of Lucien Bonaparte, and she became successively 
the wife and widow of Count Solms, Signor 
Batazzi, and Don Lais de Bute ; she loved her 
three husbands passionately and mourned each 
sincerely, hers being the ardent temperament 
and effusive affections that pass with equal 
intensity from one emotion to another, uncon- 
scious of fickleness and oblivion. Madame de 
Bute possesses a peculiar and complex nature ; 
she is energetic, intelligent, broad-minded, and 
independent ; she has a large way of looking at 
things and humanity in general, is impatient of 
conventionalities which she somewhat ostenta- 
tiously disregards, and her writings are eminently 
characteristic of her disposition. She was in her 
youth more than beautiful — extremely fascina- 
ting — a supreme advantage which allowed her to 
dispense with genius, and won for her undoubted 
cleverness more admirers willing to sing her 
praise, than a plainer woman might possibly have 
found. During many long years, Madame de 
Bute> under her different names and without 
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effort, succeeded in grouping around her in the 
old Hotel d'Aquila all the contemporary cele- 
brities in politics, literature, and art. Kossuth, 
Ihimas, Tony Edveillon, Ponsard, Ars&ne Hous- 
saye, Eochefort, and a host of others were at 
one time or another to be met in her salon. 
With the essentially feminine spirit of assimila- 
tion which the most independent woman never 
quite foregoes, a faint reflection of these great 
personalities seemed to cling to her, and added 
to her seductions. She was fanciful, unequal, 
inconsistent, erratic, capricious in her work ; 
but her style is so pure, her taste so sure, her 
ideas so gracefully expressed, that the absolute 
want of originality in plot and conception ofhen 
passes unnoticed, and is quickly forgiven. 

Playgoers may remember that some two 
years ago a startling original play. La Mar- 
chande de Sourires^ was acted in Paris. The 
author was Madame Judith Gauthier, the daughter 
of the great novelist, Theophile Gauthier. When 
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the pretty and spoilt child romped too noisily in 
her father's library while he was discussing art 
and books with his friends, he would suddenly 
stop short in his talk, turn upon l^er his brilliant 
eyes, and in a voice of thunder call out : " If you 
are not quiet this minute I shall stick you to the 
ceiling with a wafer, and unwind your insides 
with an ivory spinning-wheel." 

These wild, fantastic threats amused more 
than they frightened the little girl, inuring her 
to a fanciful, unreal imagery, which no doubt 
fostered and developed the romantic idealism of 
the future author of Iskander. Judith lived in a 
perpetual dream of the Arabian Nights, glittering 
with gold, gems and scimitars ; by nature and 
heredity she loved the supernatural, the exotic, 
the fabulous, provided it was dazzling, magnifi- 
cent and highly coloured ; instinctively she turned 
to Eastern pomp and splendour, to the poetry 
and mythical legendsv of distant lands, retaining, 
however, a certain latent justice and impartiality 
that never deserted her. 
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She worshipped Wagner, and one day carried 
off the whole Chinese Embassy to the Th^^tre 
Lyrique to see what impression Rienzi would 
make on the Orientals. Their enthusiasm 
awoke at the very first scenes, and soon rose to 
exaltation and frenzy. Judith Gauthier was 
delighted, and in watching the Chinamen com- 
pletely ignored the opera-glasses levelled at her 
box and the amazement of the house. 

Her mastery of Eastern tongues allowed her 
to translate with great perfection and fidelity 
many Chinese and Japanese books of prose and 
verse. She wrote Les Peuples Etranges, Lucienne^ 
some short tales, a pamphlet on Wagner, and a 
great deal else besides. Of the three novels 
whose scene is laid in the Celestial Empire, the 
finest is undoubtedly Le Dragon Imperial. Every 
page is a poem, every description a picture, and 
the keynote of a dominant fatality is unobtru- 
sively but consistently maintained. Iskander^ the 
epical story of Alexander the Great, derived 
" from traditions and legends gathered by Persian 
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authors/' won for Madame Judith Gauthier the 
presentation of a magnificent diamond, sent to 
her by the " King of kings/' A very different 
but equally flattering honour was conferred by 
the French Academy, who crowned Z* Umrpateur 
an ideal apotheosis of Japan. The Marchande de 
SourireSy already mentioned, is the free adaptation 
of a Chinese drama by Ho Lang Tan the Singer, 
taken from a curious book entitled "Chinese 
Theatre, or Selection of Plays composed under 
the Mongolian Emperors/' 

Judith Gauthier has no exaggerated maternal 
fondness for her works ; as soon as they are sent 
to the publisher she ceases to think about them, 
indifferent apparently whether they find favour 
with the public or not. She cares little for 
society, which she thinks would be greatly im- 
proved if women were allowed to carry their 
needlework with them to parties as they do in 
the provinces, thus ensuring some moments of 
silence and restful pauses in the conversation. In 
her Breton home and in her Parisian rooms 
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where the light comes softened through stained 
glass, she dreams her Oriental dreams in company 
with sculptured Buddhas and mute hieratic 
monsters. She grieves over the perversion of 
Japanese traditions, and sadly prognosticates that 
the day is at hand when the Mikado's guard 
will play En rvenant de la Bevue, but she reso- 
lutely closes her eyes to this inevitable decadence. 
" I do not like the Orientals as they are now/' 
she says, " but as I still picture them.*' She has 
lived with her illusive characters so long and so 
happily that she fondly believes them to be 
real. All her best characteristics appear in her 
last published book, Za ConquSte du Paradia^ 
which is dramatic in conception and full of the 
mysterious charm of the distant lands whose 
marvels lose nothing by her vivid description. 

Among the names of the women that have 
illustrated French literature there is one which, 
if it does not absolutely belong to the domain 
of fiction, cannot, however, remain unnoticed. 
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and imperatively claims a special mention, for 
never has a pen been more firmly and eloquently 
handled, never has individuality been more strik- 
ingly original, than Madame Severine's. 

The whilom Diredrice of the Cri du Peuple^ 
Jacqueline in the Gil BlaSy Bende in the Gaulois, 
is a woman whose life has been closely linked 
with that of Jules Vallfes, the fierce opponent of 
social tyrannies, the Communard and insurrec- 
tionist, who died in February 1886. 

Madame Severine's socialism is not of the 
hypocritical political sort afiected by platform 
orators preaching reform and capsising Govern- 
ments; she has but one dream and one aim; 
she is inspired by a fanaticism of pity for the 
humble, the oppressed, and the suffering ; what- 
ever their beliefs and convictions, she respects 
them, her mission being only to protect, comfort, 
and succour. 

Severine has never written novels in the 
accepted meaning of the word, and if nearly 
all her exquisite journalistic article? have the 
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poetry and charm of the best written story, they 
were never collected in a volume, a circumstance 
much to be resetted ; for where could be found 
such absolutely perfect bits of writing as Le 
Lion de Lucerne, Le Pritre du Condamne a 
Marty Le8 Victimea du Vicq, and hundreds more, 
as pathetic, noble, and grandly human as any 
of Victor Hugo's dramas ? 

Her childhood was spent in a hard, narrow, 
uncongenial provincial interior of the bourgeoisie ; 
she lived in a state of morose repression, even as 
a girl, until she met Jules Yall^s. Henceforth 
her whole existence was changed; she linked 
her destiny with his, and gravely accepted the 
responsibilities of the partisanship and of the 
excessive affection he had inspired. At his 
death she took the management of the Cri 
du Peuphy his fiery paper; but finding herself 
confronted by unexpected difficulties and dis- 
appointments, she abandoned her directorship 
in 1888. In the final adieu to her old friends 
she wrote : 
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" One more glance backwards — one last hand- 
clasp — and farewell. My luggage is tied up in 
a red handkerchief; when I shall wish you to 
know where I am, I shall break a branch off 
a tree on the road, and hang up my red rag — 
this will enable my friends to follow me with 
their eyes." 

But even while severing her connection with 
the On du Peuple she kept her lodgings in 
the old offices, on the top floor of the H6tel 
de France, a tall building, reached through a 
capharnaum of newspapers, printing machines, 
piles of paper, mountains of copy, and a deaf- 
ening noise and bustle. Her i-oom, where she 
receives friends and callers with a pleasant smile 
and cheery manner, with her pale expressive 
face framed in golden hair, strong countenance, 
and clear, childlike eyes, are i^rnished in a 
singularly characteristic fashion. Numerous 
portraits of Vallfes hang or stand everywhere; 
on a red panel, a loaf of brown bread with a 
knife stuck into it, and the legend — "Bread 
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for all f the coat-of-arms of Severine ; a 
ballet flattened against a piece of marble, 
picked up after the strikes of Decazeville, and 
beneath the inscription : '^ Lead does not kill 
ideas/* In the library, lined with books, a 
broad, low hearth is the facsimile of a farm- 
house kitchen chimney; the table covered with 
an unbleached cloth is strewn with violets or 
other homely seasonable flowers, the crockery 
and platters are rustic, and there is always a 
seat for a friend. Severine is at home in this 
quaint and picturesque frame ; in equally quaint 
and picturesque language and fluent, rapid 
words she tells the story of her revolutionary 
ex votos, the awful record of that time, and the 
anecdotes of to-day. 

If "Eenee" chose, she could easily by some im- 
portant work assert her claim to be considered a 
woman of letters, but such does not seem to be 
her ambition. However one may object to her 
political and social beliefs, it is impossible not to 
admire her constant charity, her warm advocacy 
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of the poor, and her faithfulness to the memory 
of Jules Vallfes. In the Gaulois of November 12, 
1889, she wrote an eloquent vindication of 
her dead friend ; she did so fearlessly, frankly, 
with the old love and gratitude guiding her pen, 
with the simplicity of a duty performed with- 
out animosity and without anger — an act of 
justice that she could not withhold. 

I quote a few extracts : 

"I have often enough defended Christian 
Socialism against those who deny its nobility and 
sincerity to be allowed for once to vindicate the 
principles, if not the personality, of a Socialist 
belonging to a different camp. 

"Vallfes has been greatly misunderstood, 
cruelly outraged ; I merely want to show him as 
he really was, refuting words with facts, phrases 
with documents, and setting politics aside. I 
shall merely write what I may call the proces 
verbal of a life, reckoning up the responsibilities 
incurred and assumed; it is the only way of 
avoiding partiality which intrudes so irritatingly 
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when we speak of one of those insurgents, called 
Excellencies or Bandits, according to the success 
or failure of their efforts. It is after all the 
only appreciable difference between Republic and 
Revolution." 

Severine refers to the hideous scenes of the 
Commune, and to the part pla3*ed by Jules 
Vallfes in the ** horrible drama/' 

" As soon as the last shot was fired, he suc- 
ceeded, after braving a thousand perils, in reach- 
ing the house of a comrade, who took him in for 
a few hours ; the whole neighbourhood was 
swarming with soldiers searching every comer, 
organising battues in cellars and garrets. The 
situation was becoming untenable, at any cost 
Yall^s must abandon his dangerous shelter and 
gain the Eue Campagne Tremikre, where he hoped 
to find a safer refuge. Before venturing on this 
hazardous step, almost certain of being arrested 
and shot a hundred yards further, Vallfes wrote a 
farewell letter to his mother. It has been 
preserved like a relic by the courageous friend 
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who had harboured the fugitive ; it was he who 
showed it, ten years later, to YaU^s, and it was 
then that I became acquainted with its contents. 
This is a portion of it : 

" ' Dear mother .... my life has been painful ; 
I believe that it has been honourable. I have 
suffered so keenly from misery, although I 
might have been happy had I not devoted 
myself to the protection of the poor, I have 
endured such sorrow, humiliation and calumny, 

that I can face death calmly I have 

waited for death, but never dealt it. I have the 
same share of responsibility as other men, but I 
never destroyed one life, never made a widow, or 
robbed a son of his father. And if some of us 
had had our way, our blood alone would have 
flowed in the last hour of the struggle. We 
offered to give ourselves up as hostages, to spare 
the crowd, and we offered our heads, at once — to 
end the massacre. 

'' ^ This is the truth, mother I shotdd die 

in peace if I knew that the part I played in the 
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fight was made clear I quivered with 

anguish when I was told that the town was 
burning ; I wept tears of blood when the rumour 
of the execution of the hostages reached me. . • . 

" ' Every trade has its conflicts — ours like the 
rest. It is the beardless youth impatient to 
succeed who forces the editorial doors with the 
article that flatters the political passions — ^the 
worst of all — of the journal they besiege. If it 
is Boyalist they are more monarchical than the 
manager himself; if it is Republican, they are 
more 'scarlet' than the * giants of '93 * or the 
veterans of '48. Their only object is to have a 
chronique printed, be it ever so falsely malignant 
and insulting.'" 

In another contribution to the Gaulois, headed 
Ze8 Mm, Benee introduces an incident in the 
early life of Jules Vall^s. 

"Very young at the time, barely nineteen, 
he had joined the Bepublican movement in Paris. 
After the 2nd of December he took refuge with 
his parents at Nantes. The reception they gave 
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him was indescribably cruel. The mother — I 
speak from the account of witnesses — was a hard, 
wrathful virago, the father a ferocious Universi- 
tarian; both had but one fear — that their son 
should compromise them. But how could they 
suppress him, get rid of him ? 

"The father went to the Prefecture, poured 
forth his garbled accusations against the son he 
used to beat and starve as a child, and whom he 
now considered as his most dangerous enemy ; 
represented him as a sanguinary Jacobin, who, 
if left at large, might get half the city guillo- 
tined. 'He is an enemy of the Government, 
Monseiur le Pr^fet — a public peril — the Emperor 
will be grateful to you for suppressing him — so 
will I.' 

" A week later Vallfes was locked up in a mad- 
house. He stayed there six weeks, struggling 
heroically to keep his reason in the tide of 
insanity that threatened to submerge it, exposed 
to the brutality of the keepers, the jeers of his 
companions, a horror-stricken spectator of the 
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unrepressed human brutality. Morning, noon, 
and night, through those long hours of torture 
he had but one absorbing thought — ^not to be- 
come mad ! 

" One night he awoke half suffocated ; one of 
the occupants of his ward sat crouching on his 
chest. The miserable wretch imagined he was a 
dog, he barked, yapped, caught his food in mid- 
air, walked on all-fours, adopted all the indecent 
habits of the animal, and when he was thirsty 
let his tongue loll between his discoloured teeth. 
That night the maniac had conceived a fresh 
idea ; softly, like a well-behaved hound, he had 
jumped on the new-comer, and was licking his 
&ce. Under his weight, shuddering at the touch 
of his foaming mouth, Vall^s struggled despe- 
rately; the madman, suddenly angered, struck him 
a violent blow on the head with a wooden shoe, 
and with uncouth gurglings began to lap the 
blood that flowed from the wound. At day- 
break they were found in the same position, one 
senseless, the other smeared and drunk with 
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blood. Yall^s was carried to the infirmary, and 
the accident was his salvation. A keeper had 
pity on him^ undertook to take charge of a letter 
and have it privately conveyed to a friend in 
Paris 

"Thirty years later the scar made by the 
madman's shoe was still visible under his 
white hair — my eyes were fixed on that cicatrix 
while Yall^s was lifted into his coffin ; and as I 
gazed I understood better the fierce anger, the 
bitter rancour, which had so often left me 
amazed and uncomprehending. I vowed then 
that always and for ever, on account of that 
white mark, I would defend the oppressed 
against arbitrary masters, against injustice, 
against the legal assassination of their reason 
and the murder of their liberty." 

Madame Severine has kept her vow, and 
never more earnestly than when during the recent 
mining disasters at St. Etienne she went her- 
self among the sufierers, distributed the alms of 
private charity without waiting for the laggard 
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official assistance, descended into the pits^ watched 
at the bedside of the sufferers, comforted the 
widows and orphans, and when her mission of 
charity and consolation was ended, sending forth 
the irresistible appeal of her pen in behalf of the 
unutterable misery, patience, and endurance she 
had witnessed, and reaping another harvest of 
money and supplies. 
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XIII. 

Ars^ne Honssaye — His portrait in a letter to a female admirer — 
His confesfiiona — The history of a century— -Messrs. Erok- 
mann-Chatrian — ^Their qnarrel— Chatrian's death — Lndo^ic 
Hal^vy — La FamUU Gardmal — VAlibe C/onstonifm— Jales 
Claretie — Le Drctpecuu — The Com^die Fran^aise — Alphonse 
KaxTy the flower gardener — Jonmalism and fiction — Dom 
Pedro and the author — Adolphe Belot — His dehtUs as a 
dramatist and a novelist — Mademoiselle Ovraud ma Femme 
interrupted in the Figaro — A gronp of authors. 

With Octave FeuiUet, M. Arsfene Houssaye is 
the oldest of living French novelists; but the 
veteran of fiction is as perennially young, as 
fresh, as much the pretix chevalier of women 
and their fervent admirer as ever he was at 
twenty ; he is also the last representative of 
an essentially French genres exquisite and subtle, 
conservative and ancien regime^ light and tender, 
which after him is fated to disappear entirely. 
With gentle and indulgent philosophy he 
watches the innovations introduced by younger 
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men who have devoted their talent to severe, 
almost scientific and cynical study of human 
passions, and does not withhold praise where 
the result of this later method is a fine 
book ; but he wonders ^hy the gaiety, the joy- 
ousness, the Attic salt and gladsome wit is so 
persistently banished from modern literature. 
He himself remains what he has always been — 
supremely witty, lovingly, respectfully devoted 
to the fair sex, anxious to please and amuse his 
idols, and a conscientious custodian of all the 
pretty traditions of the last century, not only in 
his urbanity and unfailing courtesy, but in his 
tastes, his surroundings, his collection of elegant 
curios, his furniture, perfumes, flowers, gardens 
and habits. It is because he is the graceful 
survivor of a fading and vanishing old-world 
style that he is so charming. To read his Grandea 
Damea^ his Parisiennes^ his 41* Fauteuil, is to go 
back a hundred years, to return to the atmo- 
sphere of the Begency mingling with the flavour 
of brilliant actuality, that makes his books 
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unique in these days of realistic materialism. 
There is not a page of Arsfene Houssaye's which 
does not scintillate with lively aphorisms, witty 
maxims, dazzling repartees; there is not one 
which is not refined, polished, and elegani He 
says modestly that his work will not be long- 
lived, it may possibly not leave a very lasting 
imprint on literature, but it will confer on the 
author the ineffaceable reputation of an homme 
d^esprit — one so rare, that it is as highly prized 
as a more illustrious title could be. 

Women will certainly repay his partiality for 
them by grateful memories; they see in him 
an Epicurean who is perhaps a little sensual, but 
who is invariably delicate in his expressions, and 
sedulously avoids to ruffle their susceptibilities ; 
his descriptions are never offensive, his adven- 
tures of love and passion never coarse, his sincerity 
never brutal. Women always like a man who 
can speak to them, saying all, but to whom they 
can listen without blushing. This does not by 
any means imply that his novels should be placed 
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in the hands of young girls, for whom they have 
not been written. 

Some of Arsene Houssaye's books, moreover, 
have an interest of a different kind ; they are in 
a certain measure historical and biographical. 
Za Comedienne, for instance, is a suflficiently 
authentic record of the life of the great traye- 
dienne, Mile. Rachel; and his Confessions^ more 
thriUing than any sensational tale of fiction, are, 
with the occasional admixture of amusingly 
apocryphal incidents, the political, literary, and 
social history of half a century, from 1830 to 
1880. Houssaye is even now engaged on a Idfe 
of Balzac, full of revelations and anecdotes, in 
which most of his contemporaries play a part, 
and which promises to be a valuable addition to 
the gallery of celebrated authors. 

Wanting, at his age, rest from social obliga- 
tions, he lives a great deal in his delightful country 
house, where, faithful to his predilections, he em- 
ploys female secretaries. His cortespondents are 
chiefly women; his visitors, lady friends whom 
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he welcomes and receives most hospitably. All 
the sex, and especially the fa,ir and lovely, have 
a claim on his attentions, a prescriptive right to 
his homage. When the French translation of 
the Life of Bore by the beautiful Blanche 
Eooreveldt, was published, Houssaye wrote the 
preface to it, in which he paid a flattering tribute 
to the talent of the author, a more enthusiastic 
one still to her personal charms. Les Borne 
Nofwoelles are specially typical of the manner and 
style of Ars^ne Houssaye, and no one could 
possibly suspect that they were written by a 
septuagenarian ; while Bodolphe et Cynthia, which 
came out in 1889 in the Figaro^ is animated 
by a juvenile breadth of passion and romance. 

His portrait, drawn by his own hand, is 
perhaps more lifelike than any biographer could 
make it. It is contained in a. letter he addressed 
to a woman across the seas, who had expressed 
herself anxious to know more of the mem, being 
a great admirer of the writer. It is singularly 
characteristic. 
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" Madame, — ^Tou are very inquisitive. 

"You want to know what my personal his- 
tory is. 

" Here it is in two words : *I was bom in 1814 
or 'is ; I died about 1895.' About my life — 
saving my Memoires — I find only a few pages 
by Banville, Gauthier, Ed. About, who knew me 
better than I do myself. In turns, a soldier, a 
poet, a historian, a man of the world, a rustic, 
the manager of a theatre, something of a painter, 
a musician, an architect, and Heaven knows 
what else besides ! I have tried my fortune all 
over the world, sometimes making friends, some- 
times enemies — with nearly equal gratification. 

" If you want further details — I loathe a pen, 
I dictate even poetry. I have two secretaries, 
both women, because women are far more respon- 
sive to every shade of feeling — ^and I can know 
at once if I have struck the right chord. Since 
my seven years at the Theatre Fran9ais, I have 
rarely been to see a play, but the artists come 
to see me — actresses especially. I believe iliat I 
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am a good master of the art of Uen dire, and 
of speaking by silence. After women and chil- 
dren, I love pictures best; I own a goodly- 
number both in Paris and at Parisis, where I 
spend the summer. Parisis is a castle in the 
style of Louis XIII., situated in a fine park, two 
hours from town. You can come and see me 
there if you like solitude. 

^' I rather prefer animals to men, because 
animals are not harmful for the mere pleasure of 
doing harm. My chief philosophy has always 
been to do only what I deem pleasant. This is 
why I write to you. 

** I spend a little more money than I possess, 
but I end by falling on my feet, because I like 
work, and it comes easy to me. I have not a 
single book in my house; all my library is in 
my head. I dictated The Destinies of the Soul 
without references — but I have not, however, the 
vanity of knowing everything. As a maxim 
against savans, I wrote: 'To know, is to love,' 
I have also written : * A human mind is like the 
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sea, losing on one side what it gains on the 
other.* 

" I am fond of good company, and even of bad. 
Yesterday I dined at the table of the Emperor 
of Russia's widow with royal Princes and 
Princesses ; to-day I shall dine at a well-known 
actress's with princesses of the footlights. 
Woman is everywhere, and I love her under every 
form and expression. 

"This is enough — too much even — ^to give 
you an insight into my nature, which is some- 
what sceptical, Christian and Pagan in turns. 
My soul is ever in quest of my heart, a heart that 
has been seared a thousand times, but to it April 
always returns and makes it blossom afresh after 
all the winters of sorrow, all the snows of the 
shroud. 

"^ V08 pieds, Madame.^' 

However, the crowning interest of Arsfene 
Houssaye's work not only in the present but for 
future generations lies in his Confesdons^ the 
two last volumes of which have quite recently 
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been given to the public. With the Journal 
des Goncourt — covering a different ground or 
treating the same topics in a different fashion — 
they constitute a complete and reliable history 
of the nineteenth century, of which they are the 
brilliant, bright, artistic, and witty quintessence. 
The six volumes of the Confessions have been 
published, as they were written, at irregular 
intervals, and without observing any rigorous 
system of editorship ; they contain a prodigious 
number of anecdotes, portraits, letters and inidits 
fragments signed by celebrities. There is hardly 
a personality of note having lived within the 
last sixty years who does not find a place in this 
comprehensive gallery, and the touches that make 
it lifelike are laid on with delicate fingers and 
charming finesse. Houssaye is the verbal ex- 
pression of his epoch, for he remembers all that he 
has seen and heard and is endowed with the rare 
gift of writing as others speak, familiarly, fluently, 
but always elegantly; Goncourt, on the other 
hand, is a written expression matured by thought. 
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Who better than the author of Portraits was 
fitted to give the record of the already long cycle 
of years during which he has been so essentially 
and continuously a Parisian par excellence. 
Henry de Pfene said, speaking of him : — " Some 
are provincials although bom in Paris, but 
Ars^ne Houssaye is a Parisian bom in the 
provinces." 

At the age of seventeen he left his Department, 
shouldered a musket and made the campaign of 
Amiens ; at its conclusion he came to Paris, and 
elbowing his way into the ranks of men of 
letters, he successfully edited a Eeview which 
numbered among its contributors such men as 
Gautier, Nerval, Murger, and Monselet ; he be- 
came director of the Com^die Prangaise, inocu- 
lating the old institution with a new life, and 
producing on its clasical boards the masterpieces 
of Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, George 
Sand, and Octave Feuillet; he entertained 
friendly and artistic relations with Louis 
Philippe, the Due d'Aumale, the Emperor 
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Napoleon III., Q-ambetta, Talleyrand, Chateau- 
briand, Scribe, Balzac, About, and a host of 
others ; he has told his experiences, friendships 
and adventures with his own individual grace of 
style, freshness of observation and the youthful- 
ness of mind and heart so invaluable to a perfect 
raconteur. He is at once impartial and charm- 
ingly indiscreet, whether he writes of princesses 
or actresses, of artists or authors, of politicians 
or men and women of the world. He has 
skimmed all societies, and with the easy adapt- 
ability of a sunny and versatile nature has ex- 
tracted the substance of each ; he is essentially 
sincere, an extremely rare quality nowadays, and 
whatever the subject under his pen he is ever 
candid and therefore ever at his best. Talley- 
rand once said to him : — " You are an historian, 
therefore write novels, for history is only a 
novel." He followed the advice, and after he 
had published Lea Grandes DameSy Theodore 
de Banville wrote to him : " You have created 
women." That he loved them fondly most of 
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his stories have shown, that they returned his 
aflTection can be implied from his ConfemonSy and 
the supposition becomes a certainty for all who 
fall under the irresistible influence of his per- 
sonal charm. 

After 1830 Arsfene Houssaye was a journalist, 
he founded V Artiste and other publications ; had 
his entree into every world, filled a hundred 
posts, was intimate with kings and emperors, 
knew every poet and author, gave splendid 
entertainments as late as 1886, and forgot 
nothing. His Confessions reproduce all that 
kaleidoscopic past, a past fitful, vivid, dazzling 
and intensely interesting. He has been aptly 
called a Gentilhomme de Lettres, and those who 
have their entree in his beautiful home of the 
Avenue de Friedland, are fascinated by his un- 
failing courtesy, the tender homage he still pays 
women, and the juvenility of heart and mind of 
a man whom no one can believe to be over 
seventy. 

None of the volumes of the Confessions have 
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as yet been translated into English, but it is 
not improbable that their author may be per- 
suaded to give his consent to such a publication. 
With some judicious and necessary re-editing, 
with the elimination of some incidents and 
details that are only of local French interest, 
they would undoubtedly prove by far the more 
valuable of the countless " Memoirs " and *' Ee- 
miniscences" published of late years, and no 
portion, probably, would be so eagerly read by 
the public as that recording his seven years* 
directorship of the Com^die Franjaise. 

Alexandre Dumas has written the following 
preface to the concluding volumes of the series : — 

" You ask me if you should continue the 
publication of your Memoires^ or rather your 
Confessions, the personal details, characters and 
portraits which you have at intervals presented 
to the reader, borrowing from Jean Jacques the 
title he himself borrowed from St. Augustine. 
I should be both unwise and ungrateful if I did 
not urge you to complete your work. I have 
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found great pleasure in reading the volumes 
where my father's name and mine are mentioned 
with such friendly flattery. You belong to the 
juniors of the great generation of 1830, endowed 
by the fairies of that time — ^who have grown 
weary to-day — with perennial youth of body and 
eternal youth of feeling. You had enthusiasm, 
faith, a love of the ideal which did not include 
the robuster love of reality; and you had above 
all what is getting every day more rare, friend- 
ship for each other. The higher one of you 
soared the more he was loved by the rest, who 

together sang his praises Now we do not 

often have friends among our colleagues, I hardly 
know if rivaUfcy still exists. No one owns that 
he is anybody else's rival ; new comers at once 

become enemies Yet there is room enough 

in the world for all men of letters, if I may judge 
by the very small vacuum that ensues when we 
disappear. 

" I understand how you must revel in the re- 
surrection of an epoch in which Hugo, Dumas, 
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Balzac, Sand, Gautier, Vigny, Mermier lived; 
it is a rare treat to read a book like your Con- 
fesaions when there is not a bitter word even 
against those whom you loved and who proved 
treacherous. It is true indeed that confession 
means indulgence. What indeed would it avail 
to take each day a step nearer to death, if we 
did not grow better on the way? Go on with 
this publication that brings back to life so many 
dead things and restores youth to us who are 
still partly alive. 

" All your stories are sincere, alert, bright, or 
pathetic. Some say that you should have locked 
up the secrets of your heart ; but if poets did 
not sing their loves even in prose they would be 
only half a poet and you are wholly one. I do 
not see that Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and even 
Horace refrained from talking about their mis- 
tresses Women are not oflTended with the 

man of genius who reveals the love they have 
inspired or he has felt for them. Laure does 
not reproach Petrarch, nor Madame K^camier 
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accuse Chateaubriand, and if Madame de Warens 
has met Kousseau in another world, she probably 
thanked him for having dishonoured her in 
this. All women are lenient to the shame that 
immortalises them 

" Happy those who like you can plunge into 
the lower depths of th'^ir heart and rise again 
without wearing on their face the eternal pallor 
of the tomb. I could not thus retrace my steps 
and turn back. Have you said all? I know 
myself well. I should say all and it would be 
abominable. 

" When I see what happens around me, I 
look upon myself as a saint ; when I remember 
what has taken place in my innermost self, I 
consider myself a monster. 

'' Always yours, 

"Alexandre Dumas Tils. 

" Marly le Eoi, October 2Sth, 1890." 

It is not without interest to record what 
transpired some months ago with regard to the 
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severance of the ties that so closely linked 
M. Erckmann and M. Chatrian. Several plays 
signed with their joint names have been acted at 
various times in different Paris theatres — Madame 
Therhse, La Cruerre, Le Fou Chopine, Myrille — ^but 
it was not then known, as it has been since, that 
M. Erckmann had not written a single line of 
them ; it was M. Chatrian who, occasionally 
assisted by a collaborateur, was the sole author ; 
his friend had read only those that were 
printed, and never left Fhalsburg to see them 
acted. As long as the plays were successful, the 
latter took his share of the profits, but when they 
ceased to run, and his receipts diminished, he sent 
one of his nephews to Chatrian, who was old, 
broken down, with a failing memory, and put in 
a claim against him. He objected to the royalties 
that had been paid to the coUaborateurs as an 
injury to himself, and as an indemnity for past 
Josses demanded the complete abandonment of 
Chatrian's right to the published Edition de 
theatre. A friend happily prevented the feeble 
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old man from despoiling himself and his children, 
as he was inclined to do without demur; but young 
Erckmann acquired enough influence over his 
uncle's friend to make him accept arbitration, 
which, instead of being referred to the Society of 
Authors and Dramatists, was entrusted to a 
lawyer friend of the claimant. M. Chatrian 
placed all his accounts in the hands of the latter, 
and was eventually informed of the final decision : 
he must return out of his own pocket to M. 
Erckmann all the sums paid to the men who had 
helped him in writing "their'* plays. Either 
from weakness or kind-heartedness he did not con- 
test the verdict. He had always been constitu- 
tionally averse to discussions ; he dreaded even 
more to see his quarrel with Erckmann made 
public, and it was only through the indignant 
interference of a third party that a compromise 
was effected, by which the nephew accepted 
payment of half the sum demanded — 22,117 fr* 
in cash, which he carried back to his uncle. 
The complete disruption of a friendship that 
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had endured forty years necessarily followed this 
episode; it brought to light the long unsus* 
pected but radical differences that existed 
between the two men whose names had become 
as one. M. Erckmann is thoroughly German : 
M. Chatrian entirely French. The former lives 
at Fhalsburg, among Germans, with a niece 
married to a Brunswick officer, receives the 
Governor of Lorraine, and has apparently for^ 
gotten that the Germans bombarded the town 
and burnt down his fether's house. Chatrian 
resides at St. Die, on the French side; has 
reared his sons in the love of France, enlisted 
them at the age of eighteen in French regiments; 
he occasionally crosses the frontier to visit his 
father's tomb, but he has solemnly forbidden 
that his body should be laid at his side, '' as long 
as a German foot treads the ground of Alsace- 
Lorraine.'* 

When he was so anxious to see his drama of 
Alsace acted, it was because he secretly cherished 
the hope that Erckmann would then be com- 
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pelled to leave German soil, for in that play he 
shows Phalsburg a prey to the horrors of war, 
riddled by German bullets. It is in that same 
city, friendly biographers once told us, that 
Erckmann mourned over the disasters of Prance ; 
over his sister, who had lost her mind during 
the bombardment of 1814, and died during the 
siege of 1870; but the unvarnished facts are 
that he was at the latter date at Metling, a 
village situated on an eminence, where the 
Prussians had a batterj'-, while Chatrian was 
in Paris doing his duty as a Frenchman. 

These details of their estrangement were pub- 
lished in a Paris newspaper and never contra- 
dicted. 

One of the great misfortunes resulting from a 
breach between lifelong friends, especially when 
they have been together before the public, is, 
that not only the sacredness of the tie is dis- 
honoured, but many respectable illusions are 
dispelled; it is sad to think that the spectator 
who has so long confounded the two names in 
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the same feeling of reverent esteem, will now 
have to look hack with a half-shamed sense to 
the days when the authors of UAmi Fritz, 
Le Blocm, Le Conscrit^ Waterloo, were to him as 
one man. 

Once again death has outstripped the bio- 
grapher, who began by writing of a living 
personality, and must end his notice by recording 
his death. Chatrian died in September of last 
year at Villemomble, suiTounded by his sons, who 
tenderly pursed him to the end. Whatever his 
secret wishes may have been, he never returned to 
the Alsatian village, bearing the almost prophetic 
name of Soldatenthal, " the valley of soldiers ; '' 
in which he was born, nor had he often re- 
visited Phalsburg, where he finished his studies. 
He did not care for Belgium, although as a 
youth he had obtained a lucrative place in a 
glass factory of that country ; he tried various 
occupations, including that of schoolmaster, but 
after writing his first military novel, his vocation 
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was fixed. With his collaborateur> Erckmann, he 
came to Paris, and the two friends were seen 
haunting the public libraries and the booksellers' 
shops. Many of the old employes remember 
Chatrian, as he was then, with his broad fore- 
head and tightly curling hair ; to the last, even 
after thirty years of Parisian life, he dressed and 
looked like a " provincial/' unable to divest him- 
self of a certain countrified look, while he never 
grew reconciled to a^y criticism or observation — 
however good-natured — on his appearance. 

Now that Chatrian is no more, it may be said 
with more candour that the so-called '' national 
novels," of which he was part author, had, on 
the whole, neither a generous nor exalted influ- 
ence on French patriotism. They nearly all 
revealed a dry, selfish undercurrent of social envy 
and an ill-concealed antagonism to military glory. 
They may have been an impartial, practical report 
on facts witnessed, but where the love of country 
and the devotion of the soldier to his flag are 
in question, it is finer to err in the exaggeration 
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of enthusiasm and loyalty than to persistently 
expose the seamy side of heroism. Erckmann- 
Chatrian have unfortunately persistently done the 
latter. Who is mainly responsible for this — 
the living or the dead coUaborateur P No one 
will probably ever know. 

Ten or twelve years have passed since M. 
Ludovic Hal^vy, not content with being a popular 
playwright whose name was often associated 
with Meilhac, reversed the common ambition of 
authors and deserted the stage for the novel. 
His rare aptitude for creating types that embody 
comic characters served him well in his first two 
volumes, La Famille Cardinal and Zes Petites 
Cardinal^ small masterpieces of their kind, h^^artily 
welcomed, although they were more a succession 
of graphic, pretty scenes than a consecutive story. 
As in Hal^vy's plays, humour, fun, irony, a truly 
Parisian satire, are the dominant notes of the 
books; and, like the plays, they are free from 
coarseness, brutality, or ill-nature. He has 
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represented a middle-class family of to-day — 
people who do dreadful things irresponsibly, and 
yet remain almost sympathetic ; people that 
would shock and appal if they did not excite 
risibility, a half-nervous, deprecatory laughter, 
which is, however, irresistible. Certain chapters, 
such as M. Cardinal Free Mason, The Fire- 
works, Mme. Cardinal, and the Vicar of St. Eoch, 
are inimitable, amusing, racy, droll, terse, and 
genuine. Notwithstanding the great success of 
his debuts in fiction, Ludovic Hal^vy after a 
time abruptly changed his manner. It had 
occurred to him that Paris had become demo- 
cratic; that fast, rich, independent foreigners 
from beyond the seas had stepped into the place 
filled with more dignity of yore by the feminine 
rulers of society ; that men had grown irreligious 
and cynical; and that if he wished to arouse 
interest, curiosity, or sympathy in that blase 
community, he could not do better than to intro- 
duce to them a priest, excellent beyond belief, a 
handsome, modest, and patriotic ofl&cer, two 
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American women fabulously wealthy and in- 
credibly sentimental, to exclude crime, sensuality, 
sin, frailty, or cupidity, and — ^to writ« L'Ahbe 
Constantin. 

His instincts were correct; the simple anodyne 
novel had a phenomenal success. Paris, gorged 
with morbid realism and materialism, drank 
greedily at the pure crystalline well ; surprised 
and gratified to find itself accessible to idyllic 
emotions, proud of whitewashing its record for 
ever so brief a time, it made a loud demonstra- 
tion of candour and innocent enjoyment. L*Ahbe 
Comtantin passed from the library and boudoir 
to the stage, where it was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the same public who had frantically 
applauded Nana^ La Tosca, and Marquise. The 
echo of this reception carried book and play 
across the Channel, where, if it seemed a 
trifle dull, no one was bold enough to 
express disapproval of what the corrupt 
Parisian audiences had extolled for its purity. 
Since I! Ami Fritz, with its dinner-table and 
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cherry-tree, virtue had never been so trium- 
phant. 

Halevy's next novel was Criquette, followed by 
Un Mariage d^ Amour and Princessey the most 
interesting of the three. He takes two girls, one 
in the oldest aristocracy, the other in the 
highest commercial circles ; the first, daughter 
of a descendant of the Crusaders, the second 
daughter of a paper manufacturer, and shows 
the complete and final abolition of any difierences 
between them ; the same education, habits, tastes, 
dress, and manners have fashioned two beings 
exactly similar in refinement and intellect. 
Hal^vy victoriously refutes by this result the old 
question of caste so long supported by the 
authors of an older generation ; and never better 
than by Jules Sandeau in Sacs et Parchemifis. 
It must not be thought that the above are his 
only books ; his pen is facile and rapid, he con- 
tributes to many publications, and the list of 
his writings is already a long one. No doubt 
his first style was manlier and more artistic, but 
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there are so many delicate and charming touches 
in his later stories that the lack of strength is 
compensated hy delicate heauty, and criticism is 
silenced. While thus quickly producing plays 
and fiction, the novelist, dramatist, and Academi- 
cian has found time to write Notes et Souvenirs^ 
which in a light, easy form will he found of 
serious use as reference to any one desirous of 
studying the history of the Commune of 1871 : 
they include incidents quietly and simply 
related that are eminently characteristic of the 
tragi-oomic side of that terrihle epoch. 

After the poet-author, the novelist-dramatist, 
the playwright-novelist, we come to the novelist 
who is a theatrical manager. Monsieur Jules 
Clar^tie, who assumed the direction of the 
Comedie Fran9aise after M. Perrin, has the rare 
good fortune of excelling in various branches 
and professions. He began life with a fervent 
love for liberty, and dreamt of emulating the 
fanatics of '93 ; he became a journalist, but 
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presently abandoned the political lists to enteJ 
the literary arena; he has been successively 
chronicler, art critic, historian, novelist, and dra- 
matist, and whatever he attempted he did well. 
In the exercise of his last functions of adminis- 
trator of the first theatre in the world, he has 
shown admirable tact in combining the exigen- 
cies of classical tradition with the classics of 
modem art ; he respects the rights of veterans, 
without discouraging conscripts, recognising 
talent wherever it is, and gladly giving it the 
chance of being appreciated by the general 
public. Considering him only as a novelist, I 
may quote what Ste. Beuve wrote of his Robert 
Burat, " Modern life is there !" M. Claretie 
cannot ignore that his artistic conscientiousness, 
his lucid intellect, and easy manipulation of 
language have made him notable in French 
letters, but he has not the vanity to believe him- 
self the sole exponent of any one form of fiction; 
he is neither didactic nor doctoral; he rests 
content in the consciousness that he has 
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seriously and truthfully studied the subjects 
taken from certain phases of modem society, 
so as to make them clear in the present and com- 
prehensible in the future. This is specially the 
case as regards poKtical centres. 

Monsieur le Ministre is the book which was 
most spoken of. The story of an intelligent and 
loyal man, suddenly brought from the provinces 
into the turmoil of Paris, momentarily trium- 
phant, promptly disappointed, and wearying of a 
debasing strife, is a realistic picture of parlia- 
mentary life, painted without exaggeration or 
false Colours, treated very diflFerently from 
Daudet's Boummestan, a kindred subject. Jules 
Clar^tie is impartial and independent in his 
opinions, he belongs to no political or literary 
coterie ; but liking modern society, dwelling in 
it, he has not been able to estrange himself from 
the questions by which it is periodically agitated. 
He has among his best friends some celebrated 
physicians, who have initiated him to the strange 
.and often tragic phenomena of hysteria, hypno- 
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tisra, suggestion and insanity; he has been an 
eye-witness of curious scientific experiments, and 
in his frequent visits to the Salp^trifere has 
mingled familiarly with the medical students. 
In Jean Mornas^ and Amours d'un Interne, he 
has done justice to the cheerful devotion to work 
and humanity, to the invariable good-humour, 
activity, and entrain of these young men, 
whom he had so good an opportunity of 
judging. 

Le Prince Zilah is a less scientific but equally 
captivating novel, and a more universal favourite. 
Bouddha has delighted bibliophiles and literary 
men, and has been edited as sumptuously and 
artistically as Pierre Loti's Madame Chrysantheme^ 
both gems of book-printing and bookbinding, 
Claretie has probably never written anything 
more refined and elevated in form and style, but 
I cannot help giving the preference over all his 
works to Le Drapeau, the profoundly pathetic 
and grandly patriotic epic of two poor soldiers, 
uniting their privations, their eflforts, and sacri- 
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ficiug their lives in the heroically insane attempt 
to recover the tattered flag of their regiment, 
hanging as a trophy of victory in the royal 
chapel at Potsdam. Of all the stories suggested 
by the war, of all the cries of grief and rage, the 
vows of vengeance, the sublime sorrow and 
heartrending wails following on the fatal dis- 
astrous year of 1870-71, I know of none that 
touches so many responding chords in the human 
breast, and it is with difficulty that I refrain 
from giving here a full translation of the 
Brapeau. 

It would be unfair to pass over in silence 
M. Clar6tie's short tales, eminently characteristic 
of a delicate and observant talent, and Puyjoliy 
the last novel of an already long series of works 
of fiction signed by him. 

Hale and strong in the summer of 1890, 
.despite his great age, Alphonse Karr must be 
included among the contemporary men of letters ^ 
although he has not lived to see the commence- 
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ment of another year. He died, victim "of his 
Qwn imprudence, at his sea-girt home of Maison 
Close at Saint Baphael. In a furious September 
storm he went as usual to tend his beloved roses> 
and then, bareheaded, in shirt-sleeves, through 
wind and pelting rain, put out in an open boat 
to draw in his nets. He came home drenched, 
and laughed at his children, who begged him to 
change his wet clothes, alleging that nothing could 
harm his athletic frame. But two days later 
pneumonia felled him, and carried him off with 
startling suddenness. Alphonse Karr was bom 
in Paris in 1808, educated at the College 
Bourbon, where he afterwards became a master, 
and took to literature at a very early age; he 
wrote verses and short stories indiscriminately, 
and while smarting under a severe love dis- 
appointment sought to divert his mind by 
publishing a novel called Sous les IHIleuls, which 
not only brought him consolation but fama 
Before he was thirty he had with equal success 
written Vke Aeure trop tard, Genemeve, the 
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delightful Voyage autour de mon Jardin^ and 
(Several others. In reading these stories and 
comparing them with Les GuSpea^ so intimately 
connected with his literary name, one cannot 
help being struck by the complete contrast 
existing between Karr novelist and Karr jour- 
nalist. The former is gentle, delicate, refined, 
poetical even to the extent that he mixes verses 
with his prose — although the lines are not 
heralded by capital letters, and run into each 
other without the regulation break ; the latter is 
keen, critical, witty, sceptical, concise, and terse. 
The dreamy charm of the works of imagination 
entirely disappears in the satire of Graim de 
Bon Sens. If the present generation is not too 
indifferent to dip into the numerous works of the 
dead author, it will find much to enjoy and much 
to learn from the quest. No other writer, 
perhaps, has so profusely scattered gems of 
thought and aphorisms ; they drop on his pages 
like the unconscious sparkle of dew. He literally 
never grew old; his iron constitution was not 
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assailed by the infirmities of age, and his heart 
and mind remained perennially fresh and youthful. 
He had a profound love for Nature in all 
its forms ; his passion for flowers did not prevent 
him from liking to gather around him all sorts 
of dumb creatures — dogs, donkeys, horses, mon- 
keys, ducks, fowls, and hundreds of small birds 
in a large aviary. The queen of this familiar 
menagerie is an admirable woman and excellent 
mother, who once upon a time was only " little 
Jeanne/* As a mere country lass she broke 
upon the cheerless solitude of Karr's hermit-like 
existence, and her simplicity, innocence, and 
rustic graces endeared her to him beyond words. 
She was a bom botanist; she knew the name 
and habits of every flower and plant growing 
in the fields where her childhood had been spent, 
and she seemed to have assimilated their fresh- 
ness and flavour. She exercised a strange, 
magnetic influence over the colony of domesti- 
cated animals, and soon a strong sympathy 
sprang up between the untutored girl and the 
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world-worn, cynical author of Les GuSpea ; for 
her, his brow cleared, his glance softened, his 
stern lips smiled, and in her society he forgot 
the inconsistencies of men and the fallacy of 
politics. 

Alphonse Karr had a keen sense of literary 
dignity. During the Empire, having retired to 
Nice, he absolutely refused to contribute to any 
French papers, and on being asked his reason he 
replied, " I shall never allow any one the right 
of suppressing a single word in any sentence I 
have written, because by removing that word the 
idea is disturbed, even if it is not changed." 

Outside the literary world, the " flower gar- 
dener," as he liked to style himself, had many 
distinguished friends. The Duke of Ostrog6thia, 
now King of Sweden, and the Dowager Empress 
of Bussia visited him in his farm-like property 
of St. Etienne, and when the lattei' was ailing at 
Nice, he sent her a basket of home-grown straw- 
berries every day ; he was gentle and indulgent, 
to his dependants, with a brusque, genial, un- 
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compromising freedom of speech and opinions to 
all others, that was eminently characteristic. 
When he left St. Etienne and settled at Maison 
Close, he led nearly the same life in his second 
home as in the first ; to the last his strong hand 
wielded the pruning-knife and the pen, and he 
had time to finish Helene, his last novel, although 
not to receive the printed volume. 

Dom Pedro of Brazil was deeply affected by 
the news of his death ; long before knowing him 
personally Karr had corresponded with him, and 
when the Emperor visited Cannes in 1887, a tall 
old man, carrying a thick staff, with a white beard 
&lling low on a loose velvet coat, unconcernedly 
rang the bell at the gates of the Boyal viUa. It 
was Alphonse Karr. Dom Pedro received him 
with open arms, and lost no time in returning the 
call at Saint Raphael. His host did not spare him 
** the landlord's grand tour,'' and showed him all 
his precious flowers. Gathering a splendid 
specimen of the yellow " Alphonse Karr " rose he 
pinned it in the Emperor's button-hole saying. 
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*' Perfnettez mot. Sire, de vom dScorer.^' ''With 
pleasure/' answered Dom Pedro, *' but, the next 
time, I must perform the same office for you," and 
on his return to Eio Janeiro, he sent his friend the 
insignia of Commander of the Rose. In 18891 
the Emperor returned to Cannes, dethroned and 
exiled. His first visit was for Maison Close. '' I 
know why you are so sad," said Karr, after watch- 
ing his mournful face ; '' it is not that you regret 
the lost crown, but the lost fatherland/' *' You 
are right," said the old Monarch ; '' what would 
you feel, if the flowers you had tended and loved 
rose against you and drove yon from your garden P 
It is ingratitude that inflicts the deepest wounds." 
Jules Janin and Alphonse Karr were the 
representatives of a journalism that has long 
been on the wane^ and will now probably 
entirely disappear. Like all journalism its 
essence was essentially fleeting^ and with it 
much of the genius of the writer is necessarily 
lost ; but the author of Les GuSpee, so brilliant 
in that evanescent line, has other and more 
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enduring titles to fame, in his clever contribu- 
tions to the Bevue des Deux Moncles, his novels 
and novelettes, and, above all, in a number of 
imperishable epigrams. No one can forget that 
it was he who summed up political history in 
the words : *' Plus qa changey plus cest la mime 
chosCy* and when called upon to give an opinion 
on the abolition of capital punishment, exclaimed : 
" Let Messieurs les Assassins begin." 

Adolphe Belot, another disparu of 1890, was, 
so to speak, the herald of literary audacities, and 
tried bold experiments both in his novels and 
his plays. . He was a Creole, born at the Mar- 
tinique in 1829, which may account for some of 
his natural exuberance. Although he came to 
France to study law, and was received at the bar 
of Nancy, he never had a brief ; his heart was 
not in his profession, and he preferred writing 
a volume called Chdtimens, soon followed by 
Marthe, neither of which created any sensation, 
lib then found the istage more alluring ; it suited 
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his ardent^ bustling, feverish temperament better, 
and he achieved a decided success with Le Testa- 
ment de Cesar Girodoty which is still in the 
repertoire. He wrote this comedy in collabora- 
tion with M. Villetard, who died two years ago. 
Play followed play, most of them forgotten, but 
each giving evidence of prodigious mental 
activity and of singular ingeniousness in the 
construction of dramatic plots. Somewhat dis- 
appointed by a couple of failures he returned to 
fiction, and his Brame de la Rue de la Paiw was 
read all over the world, as also V Article 47, both 
of which were afterwards arranged for the stage. 
M. Belot had the honour of being selected by 
Daudet to dramatise his Saphoy his Tartarin^ 
and his masterpiece, Fromont Jeune ei Risler Aine. 
His novels are numerous ; some clever, others 
indiflPerent ; some well, some carelessly written ; 
some innocent, others less harmless ; but it must 
be acknowledged — and not to the credit of his 
readers — ^that by far his greatest success was 
Mademoiselle Giraud ma Femme, a book that 
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should never have been written, which was begun 
in the feuilleton of the Mgaro^ and — thitherto 
unheard-of occurrence — stopped in the course of 
publication in that paper as immoral and 
indecenU 

In private life, Belot was the best of friends 
and most generous of men ; he married youngs 
obtained a divorce for reasons of an intimate 
nature, and chose as his second wife the daughter 
of General Chenu of the Martinique. With her 
and her two daughters he undertook a long and 
trying journey through Cochin China three years 
ago, being then nearly sixty. He never com- 
pletely recovered from the fatigues of this 
expedition. Conscious of failing strength he 
began to care less for general society ; yet he went 
on signing new contracts with publishers and the 
editors of various newspapers. He was more 
and more attracted towards the South, a great 
deal no doubt for the sake of warmth and sun- 
shine, but chiefly by the irresistible fascination 
of the roulette tables. He was a gambler at 
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heart, not from greed or any desire of gain, bat 
on account of the uncertainty, excitement, and 
emotions of play ; they thrilled and carried him 
away, whether he won or lost. He had no other 
▼ices, but although fond of his family, he was not 
a domesticated man ; with a plain, rotund, rubi- 
cund, bourgeois exterior, he had a romantic 
imagination^ and always regretted that he was 
not tall, slim, dark, and elegant like the hero of 
a novel ; he had fashioned for himself an ideal of 
what the latter should be, exactly the reverse of 
what he himself was. 

At the end of last November, he was ready to 
leave Paris for Monte Carlo, disregarding some 
alarming symptoms, when they suddenly in- 
creased and compelled him to alter his plans. 
After gazing mournfully at his packed port- 
manteau he was persuaded to take to his bed, and 
never left it again. He seems to have had, even 
when still in fair health, a mysterious foreboding 
of approaching danger, for in his last interview 
with his publisher, previous to his intended 
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departure, he suddenly asked him to insert a 
clause, by which the expenses of his — ^Belot's — 
funeral would be defrayed by the publisher, in 
the event of his death occurring before the new 
book appeared. On being told that his request 
was too unusual to be complied with, he stipu- 
lated for another additional thousand francs to be 
applied to the same purpose. 

The nearer I draw to the limits of my allotted 
space, the more a host of names seems to crowd 
under my pen, imperiously claiming to be 
included in the nomenclature of contemporary 
writers of fiction ; each with indisputable right, 
and a fair record. Xavier de Montepin, con- 
tinuing the old traditions of long feuilletons of 
involved adventures, and yet leading a simple do- 
mestic life in his little rocky castle on the shores 
of Normandy; Fortune du Boisgobey* and Ga- 



* Boisgobey, whose real name was Castille, died on the 
27th of Febmarj in the Hospital of St. Jean de Dieu in Paris, 
at the age of sixty-seven. 
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boriau, whose plots of suicides and detectives are 
as graphic and far more ingenious than the most 
intricate police reports ; Ferdinand Fabre, content 
with handling minute subjects as conscientiously 
as if they were colossal ; Leon du Tinseau, who, 
Kke Fabre, is a disciple, but not a servile 
imitator, of the school to which Henri Lavedan 
belongs; A. Achard as dramatic, sensational, 
and fascinating, in short, intense stories as 
Albert Delpit and A. Mathey in their excellent 
longer novels ; Franjois Copp^e, so long ap- 
plauded as a poet, that his delightful book, 
Toute une Jmnesse, startled the public by 
compelling it to recognise as a novelist in prose 
the man who had proved himself one in verse 
by such sketches as r Homme Affiche^ Le Coup du 
Tamjpon, and the charming one-act play, Le 
Passant; Madame Caro, who owned the author- 
ship of Le PSche de Madeleine, only many years 
after it had been the story of the day in the Bevue 
des Bewo Mondes ; the still anonymous writer of 
La Neuvaine de Colettey an absolutely new reve- 
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lation of a great talent ; Jules Verne, the 
perpetual Laureate of the Academy ; Jean Riche- 
pin, whose Blasphemes scandalised the admirers 
of his strong, bold verse and prose ; Theodore de 
Banville, the friend of the Brothers de Goncourt 
and Gautier,the ** Poete Funambulesque of France^* 
who resuscitated Pierrot, who is a descendant of 
Andr6 Chenier, who began at the age of nineteen 
with CariatideB and ended with Marselle Babbe 
this year,* and a score of others. 

To tarry with them individually would, how- 
ever, in spite of their relative excellence, not ma- 
terially help this study ; in many instances I could 
but repeat what I have said of their coDeagues in 
literature, for they have in common many of the 
same qualities and some of the same defects; 
they have not created a school — ''fait ecole^^ — 



* Theodore de Banville died suddenly on the 12th of March 
last of apoplexy in the luznrions honse of the Bue de TEperon, 
inhabited by the wealthy and epicurean poet-novelist. By a 
strange coincidence the last article he sent to the J^c^ de Fwris 
of March loth, was headed P. P. G. He was sixty-nine years 
old. 
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although they are modern in their tendencies, 
energetic in execution, and able workers. It 
must in justice be conceded to them, that they 
have in the measure of their powers and special 
gifts ^ach brought a stone of different magnitude, 
but often a valuable one, to the edification of the 
great monument of contemporary fiction, and on 
that account are entitled to see their names 
inscribed on its base together with those of its 
original and illustrious founders. 
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XIV. 

French novels not written for yoang girls — How and when to 
read them — The oonclnsion of the task — De Quincey's sei^ 
tence on fiction— Immortal types created by genins— >The 
gamering of the harvest. 

After mentioning a great number of, if by no 
means all, the recent novels, given them just praise 
or deserved censure, and to a great extent claimed 
for them the withdrawal of the verdict that has 
sentenced French fiction as uniformly pernicious 
and immoral, I hasten to add that, with very few 
exceptions, they are certainly not "food for 
babes." It should be remembered that very 
young girls in France are not permitted to read 
novels, and that whatever book is placed in their 
hands has been rigorously examined by parents 
and teachers. Authors — ^as Alexandre Dumas 
said with regard to his plays— do not write for 
la jeune fille, and therefore allow themselves a 
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licence which they would assuredly not indulge 
in if, as in England, newspapers, magazines, and 
fiction, were delivered without restriction to 
readers of all ages and both sexes. Art — ^in its 
broader and higher acceptation, which implies an 
honest unflinching consideration of everything in 
Nature, because Nature when not distorted by an 
unclean imagination can produce nothing that is 
not harmonious and true — ^Art thus understood 
is undoubtedly the winner, even if prudery and 
conventionality are sometimes the losers. It 
is moreover still a moot question whether a 
youthful imagination is likely to suffer more 
from the contemplation of truth presented in an 
artistic elevated form, or from the weak, garbled, 
hypocritical semblance, the inaccuracy and false- 
ness of which experience will too promptly 
expose. A fallacy, however attractively clothed, 
does infinite harm when the veneer drops off, as 
it inevitably does, at the touch of reality. Every 
disillusion is a step towards cynicism. 

Personally, I consider that in principle the 
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reading of novels is useless, if not injurious, to 
very young people. I go farther, I would banish 
from the nursery the untrustworthy, nerveless, 
ridiculous and lyinff baby stories, that radically 
falsify a child's judgment, and in exchange of 
doubtfiil amusement implant the seeds of arti- 
ficiality, egotism, and dissimulation. In imita- 
tion of the heroes of nursery tales, the little 
readers act their infant lives, and expect a pal- 
pable reward for every perfunctory little virtue. 
I would do away with the "Stories for the 
Young,'* whose name is legion, which are 
generally illiterate, often mawkish, always unreal^ 
and if they work no greater evil, create a distaste 
for the more solid and infinitely more interesting 
literature of travels and memoirs; but I am 
equally convinced that when the intellect is 
matured, the mental growth more advanced, the 
character formed, when mind and heart have 
buckled on the defensive armour with which 
every man and woman must face the world, then 
it is safe to let each one glean at will in the wide 
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fields of literature. I would trust them to turn 
with loathing from what is corrupt, lascivious, 
mean and false; I would credit them with 
dignity, honour, virtue and refinement enough, 
to encounter without being contaminated the 
knowledge of what life, humanity and Nature 
may reveal to them through the pen of a master. 
If they are not so equipped it will matter little 
for weal or for woe who and what they read. 

I have now come to the end of my task, not 
without misgivings, or a feeling of my incom- 
petency to treat so wide a subject for a foreign 
reader, not without regretting things left unsaid 
or unworthily expressed, but I can honestly 
affirm that I have written or omitted nothing 
from ill-nature or parti pri%y nor advanced a 
single opinion with which I did not fully coincide. 
I have in several instances supported my own 
beliefs with the judgment of those whom long 
experience and acknowledged authority have 
made more infallible critics ; I have not always 
ventured to assert my predilections too loudly, 
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but I have never spoken in censure or praise 
against my convictions, and I think that, how- 
ever lofty the status of those under consideration, 
even the lowest and humblest voice, if it is honest, 
has the right to be heard for or against them. 

De Quincey has said that all novels, ** the best 
equally with the worst, have failed almost with 
the generation that produced them. This is the 
curse written as a superscription above the total 
class/' 

This sentence surely is undeservedly severe. 
No doubt myriads of three- volume novels, of 
yellow paper-covered romans, of cheap and taw- 
dry books, disappear even in less time than the 
span of a life, ^ leaving no trace, as they have 
made no mark; others that have excited a 
transient spasmodic rapture die the death of all 
trumped-up celebrities; some really great and 
clever works pay the penalty of all things human 
to ingratitude and oblivion, but there have been 
a few who give De Quincey a glowing deniaL 
Don Quixote is immortal; Le JuifErrtint and Notre 
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Dame de Paris cannot die ; Clarissa Harlowe and 
the Vicar of Wakefield ever and anon lift the veil 
of forgetfukiess that temporarily enshrouds them 
and emerge young and fresh ; Manon Lescaut is 
still the model of love romances. It may be that 
the outlines of the story grow dim, that the plot 
fades, but the characters remain, eternally living, 
representatives of a past epoch, examples for a 
coming one. They need not necessarily be of 
heroic build, kings, knights, soldiers, or adven- 
turers, have done mighty deeds or chivalrous 
actions, astonished the world by their wit and 
valour ; the women need not be the victims of a 
guilty passion, the martyrs of love and exalted 
sacrifice, in order to linger for^ ever in our 
memories. The figures that we cannot forget 
are often humble clerks like Cesar Birotteau, a 
pi?ovincial girl like Eugenie Grandet, a scoundrel 
like the Chourineur, a child like Little Nell, an 
orphan like Jane Eyre, a gambler like Jack 
Hamlin, a Page like Harry Esmond, a gipsy like 
Esmeralda; they embody a type, they are the 
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essence of the different natures of their species, 
all absolutely true and real, but who required 
the hand of a genius to mould them into an 
imperishable shape ; they are, and will continue 
to be, the generic names for a race of other clerks, 
children, dependants, girls, criminals and outlaws, 
whose profession, instincts, and characteristics 
will be at once clearly set forth if they are called 
by the names with which they were christened 
by Balzac, Sue, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, 
Bret Harte, Thackeray, and Victor Hugo, said 
the originals will remain a point of comparison 
for future generations, because they are the 
most complete and perfect representatives of 
their class. 

No author, who, out of his brain and with the 
toil of a life, evolves a being embodying either 
a great quality or a great passion, can be 
haunted by the fear that it will fade and vanish. 
His creation will long survive him, because it 
possesses undying attributes that genius alone 
can confer ; that, like genius, are not finite, and 
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will therefore endure as long as the author's 
name remains a glory to the land of his birth. 

All the better, therefore, for him and his work 
if the winnowing hand of time scatters the chaff 
to the winds; the sound grain has a higher 
chance of standing as the precious garnered 
harvest of intellect, and like the com found in 
the yellow, crumbling mummy cloths, it will, 
after a thousand years, be fruitful and prolific as 
when centuries ago it first dropped from the 
hands of the sower. 



THE END. 
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